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MONEY in BEES for YOU 


Investigate. Catalog free. New Eng- 
land bee-keepers will find at my store 


IN BOSTON 


a full line of the finest bee-supplies in 

the country. I also furnish queens, 

and bees by the full colony or nucleus. 

Bert shipping-center for New Eng- 

land; promptness, carefulness, and 

satisfaction go with every shipment. 
Try me. 


F. H. Farmer - Boston, Mass. 


15 CHARDEN STREET 








Our Specialties 


Cary Simplicity Hives and Supers, 

Root and Danz. Hives and Supers; 

Root’s Sections, Weed Process Foun- 

dation, and Bingham Smokers. 

Bees and Queens in their Season. 
32-page Catalog Free. 


W. W. Cary & Son, 


Lyonsville, Mass. 


























Root’s Bee-supplies 
at Root’s Prices 


But f. 0. b. Baltimore instead of 


Medina. Write for catalog I. 














Rawlings Implement Co. 
Maryland 


Baltimore 








NORTHEASTERN & NEW ENGLAND 


BEE-KEEPERS 





Have 


Order goods now. 
them ready when you need them. We 
keep a full line in stock at Medina 


Don’t delay. 


prices. Save both time and freight 
by ordering of us. Beeswax wanted. 
Bees and queens furnished in season. 


J. B. Mason, Mechanic Falls, Maine 


MANAGER OF THE A. I. ROOT CO.’S N. E. 





AGENCY 








— 














MISSISSIPPI 


The bee-keepers of Mississippi 
and other nearby States will do 
well to get my catalog before or- 
dering. I carry a full line of sup- 
plies, and give prompt ees 
aoe. - *- 























Bees and Queens 
from Select Stock 


titi! 


Correspondence Solicited. 


GEO. A. HUMMER, 


BRAZELIA, - MISSISSIPPI 
Shipping-point, Mac6f |. rary 














DON’T 
WAIT 


Send in your order now. Have 
your supplies on hand when 
you need them. Delay means loss. 


Root’s Goods 
AT 
Root’s Prices 


F. O. B. Dubois, wholesale anda 
retail. We make prompt ship- 


ments, and have the best ship- 
ping facilities. CATALOG FREE. 


PROTHERO @ 
ARNOLD, 


DUBOIS, Clearfield Co, PENNA. 
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Headquarters for @ 
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*pee- ou 1es.? 
$ , °¢% 
a Distributor of Root’s Goods Exclusive- Gp 
a ly, at Root’s Factory Prices. ww col dp 
oy Gp 
rs & 
= = 
4 Give me your order for the BEST GOODS MADE. You will be pleased on as 


op receipt of them. You will SAVE MONEY by ordering from me. My stock is @ 
. : complete; in fact, I keep EVERY THING the BEE-KEEPER needs. CINCIN- dp 

NATI is one of the best SHIPPING-POINTS in the Union, PARTICULARLY ra) 
+ IN THE SOUTH, as all freight now GOES THROUGH CINCINNATI. Satis- 5 
¢ faction guaranteed. Send for descriptive catalog and price list. It will be : 








’ mailed you promptly FREE of charge. Bs 
©) 

¢Six Per Cent Discount + 

@ For Cash Orders Received in January @ 

Ge 

vy I will buy your HONEY AND BEESWAX. I pay CASH ON DELIVERY; 4 


ra) or, if you are in NEED OF HONEY, write for prices and state quantity wanted, dp 














Gp and I will quote you the lowest price of any quanity wanted—in cans, barrel-lots, Ge 
7%, or car-lots—of EXTRACTED or COMB HONEY. I guarantee its purity. 
Oe ra) 
4 $ 
’ QUEENS AND NUCLEI. oe 
+ Let me book your order for queens. I breed the finest GOLDEN ITAL- oe 
q IANS, RED-CLOVERS, CARNIOLANS, and CAUCASIANS. Can furnish 
aa NUCLEI beginning of June. For prices, refer to catalog, page 25. ©) 
tb 
+} 
ob I have in stock seeds of the following honey-plants: White and Yellow b 
Sweet-scented Clover, Alfalfa, Alsike, Crimson Clover, Buckwheat, Phacelia, 
Recky Mountain Bee-plant, and Catnip. » 
h © 
} Ge 
} oe 
?C. H. W. WEBER, : 
na * % e 9 
Office and Salesroom, 2146-2148 Central Ave. me) 
so Warehouse, Freeman and Central Avenue. dp 
a 
° Cincinnati, * Ohio. ? 
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Honey Market. 








GRADING-RULES. 


Fancy.—All sections to be well filled, combs straight, firm- 
ly attached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by travel- 
stain or otherwise ; all the cells sealed except an occasional 
sell, the outside surface of the wood well scraped of propolis, 

A No.1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells 
mext to the wood ; comps straight ; one-eighth part of comb 
surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled ; the out- 
side of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—A1ll1 sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood ; combs ym prt me even ; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

Ho. 2._Zaveo-fourths of the total surface must be filled 
and sealed. 

=. 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 


section. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according 
to color using the terms white, amber, and dark ; that ie, 
there will be “ Fancy White,” “ No. 1 Dark,” etc. 








CINCINNATI.—The nice weather holds back the de- 
mand for comb honey. Crops seem to be exceedingly 
short, and producers in the West keep the prices high. 
We quote as follows: Fancy water-white and No. 1 
white ciover, 14 to 16; No. 2, 6 to 14. Extracted seems 
to be more plentiful, and we quote same in barrels, 
light amber, 5% to 5%; in cans, 1% ct. more; white clo- 
ver,7to8. Beeswax, 28 to 30. Cc. H, W. WEBER, 

Dec, 18. 2146-8 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O. 





SCHENECTADY.—The market is well cleaned up on 
all grades, and white clover is really becoming scarce; 
but the demand is gradually diminishing also, which 
ss prices advancing to anyextent. We quote 

ancy white clover, 15; No. 1, 14 to 15; No. 2, 12 to 13; 
buckwheat, 11 to 12; extracted, light, 6% to 74; dark, 
5% to 6. CHAS. MCCULLOCH, 

Dec. 20. Schenectady, N. Y. 





BUFFALO.—White comb honey is in very good de- 
mand now. Prices do not advance, but stock is gettin 
uite low in the market. Buckwheat sells when of 
ered very low. Mixed is hard to sell. Extracted 
sells slowly. White comb honey, No.1 and fancy, 
13 to 14; No. 2 and fancy, 11 to 12; No. 3,10 to 11; buck- 
wheat, 9 to 11; extracted. white, 6% to 7; extracted, 
dark, 5to5%. Beeswax, 28to 30. 

Dec. 12. W. C. TOWNSEND, Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘ ATLANTA.—Comb honey is very scarce with us at 

this writing, and we are selling what little we get as 

tollows: Fancy,12% tol4: A No.1,12tol12%. Beeswax, 
% to 30. Jupson HEARD, 

Dec. 18. Atlanta, Ga. 





KANSAS City.—The honey trade is a little dull here 
on account of the holidays, 24-section fancy white sell- 
ing as low as $3.00; market about $3.15; amber, $2.75 to 
$800. Beeswax. 25. We look forthe market to pick 
up after the holidays. Cc. C. CLemons & Co., 

Dec. 19. Kansas City, Mo. 





JAN. 1 


St. Lovuis.—Since our last, of Dec. 7, our honey mar- 
ket is unchanged in prices, but the demand for ex- 
tracted honey is not as brisk as it has been, and some 
of the lower grades are accumulating, especially in 
barrels. We quote: Fancy white comb honey, 15 to 16; 
No. 1, 18 to 14; amber, 12to18 Extracted California, 
light amber, 6 to 6%; white at 7; Southern in barrels, 
4% to 5%; in cans, 54% to6. Beeswax, 28. 

pon R. HARTMANN & Co., 
14 So. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 


oe. & 


Dec. 18. iiss cea 





ToLEDO.—The market on comb honey is notas strong 
as last quotations. Prices have weakened somewhat, 
on account of the holiday rush. We quote fancy white 
at 14% to 15; No.1, 13% tol4. Thedemand for extract- 
ed honey remains firm, and prices are good. White 
clover in barrels brings, in a retail way, 7 to 7%; cans, 
7% to8%; amber in barrels, 5 to 54%; cans the same. 
Beeswax, 26 to 28. GRIGGS BROTHERS, 

Dec. 18. Toledo, Ohio. 





TORONTO.—Honey market is looking up a little, but 
prices remain the same. Firms who purchase large 
lots claim they can get all they require at the old 
prices yet, although the demand is a little brisker. 

Dec. 15. E. GRAINGER & Co., Toronto, Can. 


CHICAGO.—The market continues to rule steady, 
there being a fair demand for the best trades of comb 
honey, other kinds selling slowly with prices un- 
changed from our last quotations. 
acai, Pivtere R. A. BURNETT & Co., 

Dec. 18. 199 South Water St., Chicago, IIl. 

For SALE.— 500 cases of light amber extracted honey, 
at 5c, f. o. b. Selma, Cal. Gathered mostly from alfalfa. 

O. L. ABBorTT, Cor. Secretary 
Cal. Bee-keepers’ Assoeiation. 


For SALE.—Three barrels of buckwheat extracted 
honey: new barrels; weight, 390 Ibs. net each, at 6c on 
car. Sample free. E. D. TOWNSEND, Remus, Mich. 


For SALE.—Clover or buckwheat extracted honey. 
Write for price, and quantity desired. Sample, 10 cts. 
Comb honey all sold. C. B. Howarp, Romulus, N. Y. 


For SALE.— Buckwheat honey, in 60-lb. cans, at 6 cts. 
C. J. BALDRIDGE, 
Homestead Farm, Kendaia, Seneca Co., N. Y. 





For SALE.—Extracted honey—fancy white, 61% cts.; 
fancy amber, 6 cts.; %4 cent less in five-case lots or 
more. C. C. CLEMons & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED.—Comb and extracted honey. State quality, 
quantity, and price. 
JUDSON HEARD & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 





For SALE.—Superior grades of extracted honey for 
table use. Prices quoted on application. Sample, 10 
cts. to pay for package and postage. 

O. L. HERSHISER, 301 Huntington Av., Buffalo, N. Y. 








BEE SUPPLIES. 


We handle the finest bee supplies, made by the W. T. FALCONER MFG. 


cO., Jamestown, N. Y 


with you on your wants. 


MUTH SPECIAL DOVE TAIL HIVES, 
think of it, 


proof cover, and bottom board, 


styles. Send for Catalog. 


Big Discounts on 


early orders, let us figure 


have a honoy board, warp- 


same pricc as the regular 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CoO., 


51 WALNUT ST., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





1906 


For SALE.—Finest quality of white sage and orange 


bloom honey, 6 cts. Wild alfalfa and buckwheat, 4% 
ets. Discount on large lots; all in new cans. 
FRANK McNay, Redlands, Cal. 


For SALE.—2000 Ibs. buckwheat comb, capped nearlv 
as white as clover, 12c per lb.; extracted, 7 to 8%c, ac- 
cording to quantity and quality wanted. Sample for 
dime. QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN: BREEDER, Bellevue, O. 





For SALE.—Finest quality new-crop California water- 
white, white-sage, and light-amber honey in 60-lb. tins, 
two in a case; new cans and new cases. Write for 
prices and samples, and state quantity you want. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 82 Murray St., N. Y. City. 


WANTED.— Beeswax. Will pay spot cash and full 
market value for beeswax at any time of the year. 
Write us if you have any to dispose of. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 
265-267 Greenwich St, New York. 


WANTED.—Comb, extracted honey, and beeswax. 
State price, kind, and quantity. R. A. BURNETT, 
199 South Water St., Chicago, Ills. 


WANTED.—Fancy white comb honey, also extracted 
honey in barrels. Send samples, and name best price 
delivered here. GriGcs Bros., Toledo, Ohio. 


WANTED. —Clover and basswood extracted honey; also 
No. 1 amber honey. Send sample, and state quantity 
and price, delivered at Preston. 

M. V. Facey, Preston, Fillmore Co., Minn. 





WANTED.—Comb honey at improved prices. Write 
us what you have to offer. 
H. R. WriGcutT, Albany, N. Y. 


WANTED.—We will be in the market for comb honey 
in both local and car lots, and parties having same to 
sell or consign will do well to correspond with us. 

Evans & TURNER, Columbus, Ohio. 





WANTED.~—I will pay spot cash for one to ten tons of 
water-white or amber extracted honey at railroad sta- 
tion. C. W. DayTon, Florence, Cal. 








Chas. Israel @ Brothers 
486-490 Canal St., New York. 
Wholesale Dealers and Commission Merchants in 
Honey, Beeswax, Maple Sugar and Syrup, etc. 
Oonsignments Solicited. Established 1875. 





All the year round. 


We are prepared to supply queens any month in the 
year. We have secured the services of one of the best 
| nsnnpa and use select imported stock. Prices as fol- 
ows: 

Untested Italians 
Tested 

Select tested 
Extra select 

We do not guarantee impossibilities, such as sending 
queens to cold climates in winter, but for any reasona- 
ble distance and time we guarantee safe arrival. Write 
for further particulars. 

A. GOMES CASSERES, 
15 Orange St., Kingston, Jamaica. 





Red Clover Queens for 1906. 
Let us book your order this 
winter. Untested, 75c; tested, 
$1.00. Let us make and quote 
you special prices on your 1906 
supplies. . sae New 
goods. Order 
G. Routzaha, ‘Biglerville, Pa. 





PURE ITALIAN QUEENS.—From red-clover and 
five-banded breeders. Untested, 75c; select untest- 
ed, $1.00; tested queens, $1.50; select’ tested, $2.50. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 
H. M. PARKER, JR., James Island, S. C. 
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The Danzenbaker Twentieth Century Smoker 


Awarded Highest Prize 
A COLD MEDAL 
at the World’s Fair 
St. Louis, 1904. 


CLEANEST, 
COOLEST, 
STRONGEST, 
UP-TO-DATE. 


It has a side grate that strengthens the fire-cup, and 
holds a removable metal and asbestos lining that keeps 
it cool, adding to its durability. It has no valves to get 
out of order. 

It has no snout to clog with soot. 

It gives a light or dense volume of cool smoke, at 
operator’s option, 3 to5 hours at one filling. 


Guarantee: Simplicity, quality, efficiency, durability. 
The General Manager of the National Bee-keepers’” 


Association wrote me: 
Platteville, Wis., Oct. 28, 1904. 

I have given your Twentieth Century Smoker a thors 
ough trial. For convenience in lighting, durability, 
and long time one filling will last and give ample smoke, 
I find it all you claim. In the spring I shall want seve 

I always want the best. 
Yours truly, N. E. France, 

Prices: By mail, one, $1.25; three, $3.25. 

By express or freight, one, $1.00; three, $2.50, 


F. DANZENBAKER, - MEDINA, OHIO. 


GOLDEN 
Opportunities! 


XIST in the South, and the Seaboard 
Air Line’s monthly magazine will 
point them out to you. If you are 
thinking of changing your loca- 
tion, engaging in other business, want a 
winter home, a summer home, or a place 
for all-the-year-round residence, want 
an orange grove, a banana plantation, a 
pineapple grove—in fact, anything, and 
want it in Virginia, the Carolinas, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, or Florida, the magazine 
will assist you. 

Sent free on request, together with 
other handsomely illustrated literature 
descriptive of the South and its wonder- 
ful resources and progress. 


J. W. WHITE 


Gen. Indus. Agt., Portsmouth, Va. 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 
100 SPECIAL PRIZES 


Besides our regular premiums of Post 
Cards, Books, Eggs for Hatching, Cash 
Commissions,etc., for getting subscribers. 
Write at once for sample copy, blanks, 
etc. Also souvenir bee post cards. . . 


Fricks, Pa. 








Poultry Item : : 
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Gleanings in Bee Culture. 


Devoted to Bees, Honey, and Home Interests. 


Circulation 25,000. Reaches every State and A. I. ROOT, Editor Home and Garden Depart- 

sixty foreign countries. ment. 
Established in 1873. 52 pages, semi-monthly. E. R. ROOT, Editor Apicultural Department. 
Published by The A. I. Root Company, Medina, J. T. CALVERT, - Business Manager. 
Ohio, U.S. A. A. L. BOYDEN, - Advertising Manager. 


TERMS.---$1.00 per annum; two years, $1.50; three years, $2.00; five years, $3.00, 
In Advance. 











Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for all subscriptions in the United States, 
Hawaiian Islands, Philippine itenie. Guam, Porto Rico, Tutuila, Samoa, Shanghai, 
Canal Zone, Cuba, Canada, and Mexico. For all other countries in the Postal Union 
add 48 cents per year for postage. 


Change of Address.— When a change of address is ordered, both the new and the 
old — must be given. The notice should be sent one week before the change is 
to take effect. 


Discontinuances.—The journal is sent until orders are received for its discon- 
tinuance. We give notice just before the subscription expires, and further notice if 
the first is not heeded. Any subscriber whose subscription has expired, wishing his 
journal discontinued, will please drop us a card at once; otherwise we shall assume 
that he wishes his journal continued, and will pay for itsoon. Any one who does not 
like this plan may have his journal stopped after the time paid for by making his re- 
quest when ordering. 

How to Remit.— Remittances should be sent by Draft on New York, Express- 
order or Money-order, payable to order of THE A. I. Root Company, MEDINA, OHIO. 
Currency should be sent by Registered Letter. 


Agents.— Representatives are wanted in every city and town in the country. 
A liberal commission will be paid to such as engage with us. References required, 





Foreign Subscription Agents. 


Foreign subscribers can save time and annoyance by placing their orders for GLEANINGS with any of 
the following authorized agents, at the prices shown: 
Paris, France. E. BONDONNEAU. 142 Faubourg St. Denis. Per year, postpaid, 5% fr. 
Kingston, Jamaica. HOOPER BROS. 20 OrangeSt. Per year, postpaid, 5/6. 
Goodna, Queensland. H.L. JONES. Any Australian subscriber can order of Mr. Jones. 
Per year, postpaid, 5/6. 
Dunedin, New Zealand. ALLIANCE BOX CO. 24Castle St. Per year, postpaid, 6/. 
Other names will be added from time to time. 








THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio, Publishers. 


Culture 
Please continue sending Gleanings until otherwise ordered. 


NAME 
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Take McClure’s 
Magazine All 
Winter Free 
asa Test. 


How to 


I'll send it free for three months. Get the 
Magazine 


At the end of that time, if you like it 
—if you have decided that McClure’s Magazine 
is wholesome, educational, interesting reading for 
yourself and every member of your family—if you-have 
come to feel that you just can’t afford to be without it, send 
me one dollar, only, for a full year’s subscription. 

If you do not like McClure’s—do not want to have it continued—just say so— 
—— a line saying not to send it, and telling why you do not like. There will be 
nothing to pay, and the three copies you will have received on trial—they will be 
absolutely free. If I did not feel pretty sure you would like McClure’s, could I 
afford to make an offer like this ? =e Se 

And if you should find that you do like it, wouldn’t you regret every day you had 
delayed asking to be put on the list ? Better ask to-day. 

Up-to-date Farming says: ‘‘ We admire McClure’s, and read it. It is about the 
only magazine in which every thing is good, and appeals to me. It is one. too, that 
will satisfy the farmer and his whole family.’’ 

It can’t all be told here—fill in the coupon and see for yourself ;-you take no risk. 

Send in the coupon, TO-DAY. 


Do You Want Your Boy to be a Lincoln? 


You know it by heart—the story of Lincoln’s greatness—the country-boy, self- 
educated. But Lincoln did not educate himself on cheap, trashy novels, and 
the sensational story papers with which the country is flooded. ; 

The country lads and lasses who emerge into the world to become famous are they 
who have been silently reaching out for the things of the great real world. 

McCuurRe’s MAGAZINE is read in the very best homes by nearly 2,000,000 readers. 

Why not have it read in your home, for the entertainment and uplifting of every 
member of your family ? . 

Famous authors, poets, statesmen write for McClure’s. President Roosevelt, 
ex President Cleveland, Gladstone, Mark Twain, Rudyard Kipling, General Miles, 
Walt Whitman, Bret Harte, Huxley, and Robert Louis Stevenson are only a few 
who have written for McClure’s. This next year there will be stories and articles 








by Jack London, William Allen White, 
ra Kelly, Booth Tarkington, and 
others. cClure’s is the greatest 





feast of good things literary ever of- 
fered. Now, are you going to enjoy 


COUPON it? 


I accept your offer to test your magazine. Enter 
ny subscription for one ful year. : ‘ 
After receiving three months’ sample copies, I will 


“DITOR McCLURE’S MAGAZINE, rr" 
'o one of two things,—either send you $1.00 for the 
ull year’s subscription, or write you to stop the maca- 


New York City. 
ne, when you are to cancel this subscript on and the 5. 5. M C C L U R E 


ample copies are to be free to me as a test. ¥ 
Editor 


“ame 











’.O. Address 





‘tate 

















McClure’s Magazine 
New York City 
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400,000 apples budded on French apple roots, $4.00 to $10.00 per 100; 200,000 apples on Western apple 
roots, $1.00 per 100 less. 20,000 Carolina poplar, 6 to 8 feet, 8 cts.; 8 to 10 feet, 10 cts.; 10 to 12 
feet, 12 cts. 50,000 California privet, 18 to 24 inches, $18.00 per 1000; 2 to 3 feet, $25.00 per 1000; 
Sheerin’s trees are the life study of three — Not grown on 
Free to eve a. 

Wholesale Nurseries, Dansville, New York. 


TREE 


3 to 4 feet, $27.00 per 1000. Boxing free. 
contract by cheap nurseries. Our 120-page catalog bi ae you all about it. 
eerin’s 
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Back to his First Love, 


Bee-keeping, has gone the editor of the Bee-keepers’ Review. For three years he was without bees, when the 
longing for them became irresistible, and, last year, he started in with 20 colonies, i increasing them to 104, and, in 
the December Review, he tells how this was accomplished, how the bees are being wintered, gives a beautiful pic- 
ture of his apiary, and then outlines his plans for starting a series of out-apiaries another season, in the raspberry 
region of northern Michigan. 

He will be gled to have you read this article, and then, if you can offer any suggestions or criticisms, he will 
pay you for them. 

This issue also has a two page description "of the new book, Advanced Bee Culture, together with a clubbing 
offer in connection with the Review. 

Send ten cents for this issue, and it may apply on any subscription sent in during the year. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 


Dadant Methods of Honey-production 


Beginning January 1, 1906, Mr. C. P. Dadant will begin in the WEEKLY 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL a series of articles describing in detail 
the very successful methods of the Dadants in the producti-n of large 
crops of honey. To the one who wishes to make money in keeping bees, 
bw —- series of articles will be worth— well, who can estimate 
their value : ; 


CANADIAN BEEDOM www kt 


This is a new department in the WEEKLY AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL, conducted by Mr. Morley Pettit, a very successful bee-keeper in 
Canada, whose honey crop the past season was 40,000 pounds. He will: 
have something worth while to say in his department, not only to 
Canadian bee-keepers, but to all others. . ‘ * ‘ ‘ 


SOUTHERN BEEDOM cr ao wo wm x wm 
This is another new department to begin in the WEEKLY AMERICAN 
BEE JOURFAL January 1, 1906. It will be conducted by Mr. Louis H. 
Scholl, of the Texas State Agricultural College, in charge of the Experi- 
ment Station Apiaries, numbering some 250 colonies. it a: be a ae 
department for Southern bee-keepers. 

The foregoing are only SAMPLES of the good things to be i in each num- 
ber of the old WEEKLY AMEERICAN BEE JOURNAL 1906. And 
the cost is only $1.00 a year—less than two cents a copy. Every bee- 
keeper who wishes to succeed should have the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, no matter how many other bee-papers he may be taking. 
Sample copy free, or a three-months’ trial trip for 20 cents. Address 


George W. York & Co., 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan Distributors 


—=—FOR—— 


G. B. Lewis Co.’s Beeware, 


Dadant’s Foundation. 





























With an enormous stock, and the best shipping-point in Mich- 
igan, we are in a position to give you the very best service. Reg- 
ular discounts allowed. 


SPECIAL. A quantity of Dovetail and Wisconsin hives, slightly 
damaged by water, in packages of five at $1 25 per hive for 112 story 
8 frame; 10 frame, $1.40 per hive. Satisfaction guaranteed 


ADVANCED BEE-VEIL. Cord arrangement, absolutely bee- 


proof, best on earth. Made of impo French pu veiling. 


Cotton, with silk face. 50 CENTS, PBOSTPAID 


A. G. Woodman Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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a 
Y FS WE ARE SELLING GAS AND GASOLINE | 


ENGINES. 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO USER. 











The secret of our success in this field, hitherto unoccupied, is the 
extraordinary pains we take in teaching the purchasers of “Lion” 
cngines how to operate them intelligently. 


THIS ENGINE IS NO EXPERIMENT. 








The “Lion” Gas and Gasoline Engines are simplicity simplified; 
they are used for all purposes where power is required, and will be 
found the most economical in operation. 











WRITE US A LETTER LIKE THIS TODAY. 


Lyons ENGINe CoMPANY, Lyons, Mich. 

Gentlemen: I am about to purchase a gas or gasoline engine for................+.-- 
purposes, ad wish you to send me full particu ars about your approval offer as i.- 
vertised in ““Gie.nings in Bee Culture.” Yours very truly, 

EASE eerie: | 
Street No. or P. O. Box 














When writing, please state definitely for what purpose you wish 
to use this engine, and whether gas or gasoline for fuel. This in- 
formation is very important to us. 


Send for descriptive catalog and further information in regard to our special 
‘*instaliment plan’’ of purchase. If you are thinking of buying a gas or gasoline 
engine, it will be worth your while to see how cheaply we can sell you a high-grade 
engine. 


LYON ENGINE COMPANY, Lyons, Michigan 


PLEASE REMEMBER WE SEND THE ENGINE, NOT THE ENGINE AGENT. 
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MAGAZINE 
COMBINATIONS 


Subscriptions may be sent to one or different addresses. We make a specialty of 
quoting prices on your own combinations. We will meet or beat the price of any 
agency or publisher. FREE: Send us any three clubs at advertised prices and 
we will give you any magazine of Class A free. Catalog Free. Agents wanted. 


CLASS |! Success 
Agricultural Epitomist (three.years) 
I ENN io 55:48:64 40-5 ode caasnnsie 
Beauty and = 
Boys and Girl 
Book-kee td Bulletin 
Cooking 
Church Woman s Magazine 
Farm New 


Town and Country Journal 
* Woman’s Home Companion 
World To-day 
Youth 
* Add ten cents to club for this magazine. 


CLASS B 


Appleton’s Booklovers 
Current Literature 


Burr McIntosh 
Independent 
Journal of Education 
Lippincott’s 

Reader Magazine 
Review of Reviews 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE— 
With any one of Class : 

two 

three 


a6 ‘6 


one 


Farm and Fireside 
Farm and Home 
Farm Magazine 

Fruit Grower (until Jan. 1) 
Green’s Fruit Grower 
Housekeeper 

Home Magazine 
Ladies’ World 
McCall’s and pattern 
Poultry Success 
Western Review 
World’s Events 
Woman’s Work 


SSSSSRKSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


“ “ 


So 


“ “es 


two A 

one of Class 1 and one of Class A 
two of Class 1 and one of Class A 
American Thresherman (after Jan. 1) one of Class 1 and two of Class A 
American Inventor one of Class A and one of Class B 
American Education ss two of Class B 

American Nut Journal 


Ameri industri : : * 
merican Industr ra Gleanings in Bee Culture $1 - t Our Price, $2 

At Home (Kentuckian) 00 ° 
9° + Our Price, $2 


oti 
American Boy i. 


F Gleanings in Bee Culture $1 
Cosmopolitan The Musician 1 


Dixieland Gleanings in Bee Culture— 
Farm Journal (five years) With American Inventor 
Farm, Field, and Fireside ue 
Four Track News 
Fruit Grower (after Jan. 1) ‘* American Magazine 
Gleanings in Bee Culture ‘* National Daily Review 
* Good , Housekeeping McCall’s and pattern 
Harper’s Bazar Lippincott’s 
Kindergarten Review Burr McIntosh and one of Class A.. 
— of Mysteries Booklovers and two of Class 1 
Madam Talent 
Merchants’ Guide (new) 2 00 Keith’s on Home Building 
National Daily Review (the woman’s daily).. Searchlight 
Naturopath and Herald of Health 1 00 Review of Reviewsand Cosmopolitan 2 50 
New York Tribune-Farmer American Magazine (Leslie’s) 14 
New Thought months, commencing with Novem- 
Ohio Teacher ber; Suburban Life, and Pearson.. 2 50 
Pearson’ (Harper’ s Bazar or World To-day 
in place of Pearson.) 

ilgrim Review of Reviews and Woman’s 
Physical Culture : Home Companion 2 50 
Railway Critic Review of Reviews, Cosmopolitan, 
Silver Cross and Scribner’s 


Our References: F. and M. Bank, Bath, New York. Address 


COMPENDIUM SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 


138 HOWELL STREET, BATH, NEW YORK 
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“CARLOAD OF PAPER 


was used in printing the 1906 edi- 
tion of the Lewis Catalog now out. 
Send for one at once. Each copy is 
a work of art; better, larger, grander 
than ever. It’s free for the asking. 


Agents Wanted for 
Lewis’ Goods by the Carload 


For Maine For South Carolina 


New Hampshire Mississippi 
Vermont Alabama 


Massachusetts Georgia 
Connecticut Florida 

Rhode Island Louisiana 
North Carolina Southern Ohio 


=. Z 
i 


Liberal territory given. . . . For further 
particulars address Home Office 


=. = 
(a 


(. B. Lewis Company 


Manufacturer - of - Bee-keepers’ - Supplies 


Watertown, Wisconsin, U. §. A. 





‘INTERESTS 


” e{ROTEP 


Froth 


em SE ion 
FF rivlishedby EAC ROOT Co.5; 
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THANKS, Dr. Phillips, for facts about the 
Breeders’ Association, p. 1303—been longing 
for something of that kind. Here go my 
two dollars to Washington. 

JUST WHY does J. A. Green want to ex- 
tract from a foul-broody hive first, p. 1299? 
If to avoid getting foul combs in clean colo- 
nies, one would think the foul combs should 
be extracted last; but there may be some 
other reason. 

IF LAND AGENTS in any part of the coun- 
try complain that they can not get free ad- 
vertising in GLEANINGS, it will hardly be 
those Texas fellows—unless they’re very 
unreasonable. [You will not forget that 
Texas is the largest State in the Union. It 
has immense areas, as yet with scarcely any 
settlers on them. It is these unoccupied 
fields that bee-keepers should go to rather 
than squat down in some territory already 
overstocked with bees. — ED. } 

NEVER did I feel better satisfied with the 
time of cellaring my bees than this year. 
They had frequent flights till Nov. 28, and 
on that day it was 62 degrees, and they flew 
from 8 A.M. till after 3 P.M. Next morning 
it was 22 degrees, with a little snow. and 
they were hustled in. There has been one 
day since when it was warm enough for bees 
to fly; and if I had known that in advance, 
the bees would have been left out for it. 
But if they had been left out, and then the 
flight day hadn’t come, they would have 
suffered for it. If it were to do over again 
I would not do any thing different. Take 
bees in the next day after their last flight, 
but don’t take too many chances on a flight 
day that may never come. I’d rather take 
them in ten days before the last flight day 
than two days after. 


ARE YOU NOT a little premature in your 
conclusions about cellaring bees early or 
late, Mr. Editor, page 1302? Your two lots 
were taken in three weeks apart, the sec- 
ond lot having the benefit of a second flight, 
that flight, 1 suppose, being just before cel- 
laring. That three weeks used up more 
bees and more stores out than in’ Why 
shouldn’t it? But wait till next spring be- 
fore you conclude that there was any ‘‘fol- 
ly’’ about the three weeks’ delay. The 
three weeks of greater cold cost more bees 
and stores outside, while the three weeks’ 
confinement cost nothing inside. The con- 
finement costs nothing; but the last three 
costs, and costs heavily, if it follows a con- 
finement of four or five months, and it may 
turn out that more will be lost by the extra 
confinement than was saved by the earlier 
cellaring. [We have our colonies all mark- 
ed in the cellar, and, according to your 
suggestion, we will note their comparative 
- — when taking out next spring. — 

D. 


REv.. CHARLES SCANLON’S speech pleased 
A. I. Root. p. 1333. Iunderstand Mr. Scan- 
lon is set aside by his denomination to spend 
his entire time working against the liquor 
business—the only man in the country occu- 
pying tnat unique position that I know of, 
although you may possibly tell us of others, 
Mr. Editor. If each denomination were to 
pick out its best men for that work, there 
would be fewer pastors dumb on the sub- 
ject. [I do not know of another case where 
a denomination is putting one of its own 
ministers in the field devoting his whole 
time to the subject of temperance. But I 
do know that there are many ministers now 
employed by the Anti-saloon League in the 
various States of the Union who devote 
their entire time to fighting the liquor evil; 
and, by the way, as I personally know, 
some of these men during the time the leg- 
islature is in session sometimes spend fif- 
teen or twenty hours in solid work a day, all 
because the harvest is great and the labor- 
ers are few But, thanks to the Lord, there 
are tenfold more laborers in this special 
= " than there were a few years ago. 
—Ebp. 
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‘*PULVERIZED (not confectioners’) sugar ’”’ 
is recommended for candy, p. 1301. If you 
buy in Marengo, both will come out of the 
same barrel. In M. Ward’s catalog, ‘‘Con- 
fectioners’ XXXX powdered’’ rates a trifle 
higher than ‘‘Powdered,’’ which looks as 
though ‘‘Confectioners’’’ should be the 
better. I wonder what’s what, anyhow. 
{I learn from Dr. E. F. Phillips that a little 
starch in powdered sugar will do no harm. 
Mr. Benton uses just the ordinary pulver- 
ized article worked up into a good stiff 
dough. In a few days this may require a 
little more sugar as the dough softens up. 
Those who have received queens from the 
Department will remember that the candy- 
hole in the cages for holding it is lined with 
beeswax, and then covered over nicely with 
a piece of thin foundation. The purpose of 
this is to confine the moisture of the cand 
so it will not become too dry and hard. 
This has particular reference to queen-cage 
candy. That which is used for feeding bees 
in winter is made in precisely the same way, 
although it is rot so important to have the 
candy ‘‘just right.’’ 


ProF. Cook, in his department, p. 1296, 
doesn’t say a word about getting a bigger 
crop of honey, but spends his time talking 
about mandibles, neuroptera, and things. 
GLEANINGS isn’t an entomological journal, 
but a bee journal; and when we pay our 
money for it we want something that will 
tell us just how to get the biggest crops of 
honey. But—but—hold on, young fellow— 
and } want to speak more particularly to 
younger readers—you take the advice of one 
who is no spring chicken, and who has spent 
many a year with the bees, and do you read 
every word Professor Cook gives about the 
classification and the structure of the bee. 
Every item you get in that line will help to 
make your world just a little bigger and 
brighter, life a little more worth living. An 
intimate knowledge of the structure of the 
bees will help to make play out of your 
work with them instead of drudgery, and 
will help you to live longer, and so to get 
more honey. It will also help, at least a 
little, to make you manage them more in- 
telligently. Don’t stop at reading once: 
read over and over, and study till it is clear. 
It may seem like drudgery, but it will pay 
well. I wouldn’t give up for a good deal 
the little I know about how a bee is put to- 
gether. 


YE EDITOR asks, p. 1292, ‘‘ But is it true, 
doctor, that you pe ag have hot nights 
during the honey-flow?’’ I’ve shut my eyes 
and tried hard to think what is the right 
answer to that question, and really I don’t 
know. Without having kept an exact ac- 
count, it isn’t easy to recall just the exact 
proportion of cool nights; and possibly an 
exact account would show more cool nights 
than I had supposed. Here’s one thing I do 
know: We always count on our best flows 
when we have nights so hot that we have to 
hunt around for a spot cool enough to sleep. 
Now, it’s just possible that, instead of hav- 
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ing all the increase credited to the better 
flow after a hot night, at least part of it 
should be credited to the better wax-work- 
ing during hot nights. [In this locality we 
very seldom have it so hot as to make it de- 
cidedly uncomfortable at night. Whenever 
I can not sleep, and feel I am suffering from 
lack of air and a good cool breeze, my phys- 
ical condition is to a great extent overbal- 
anced by the feeling that this will be just 
right for nectar secretion. But going back 
to the point of discussion, if there should be 
a spell of cool nights (and your locality could 
hardly be exempt every season) the protect- 
ing-cases will be a great advantage; and if 
the nights should turn very hot they will do 
no harm. The chances are they would be 
an advantage, taking the seasons as they 
come and go —ED. ] 

‘* WARNING against reading brilliant but 
ruinous attacks on the marriage relation in 
the books and plays of Shaw and Meter- 
linck was delivered by Dr. Felix Adler in an 
address before the Chicago Ethical Culture 
Society yesterday. ‘To know the manners 
of disreputables of the other half is not to 
know life: it is to know death,’ was Dr. Ad- 
ler’s declaration. ‘You arise from such a 
book and go back to the purity of your home 
life feeling that you have been debased. . . 
Among the social insurrectionists who avow 
egotism as their principle is to be fourd 
Meterlinck. Admitting his delicate work- 


_manship. his Monna Vanna is a brief that 


—- if only strong enough, is justified in 
reaking all bonds.’ Prof. Adler's closing 
words were, ‘ Don’t read these books or see 
these plays—don’t.’ ’’—Chicago daily. 

Some months ago I objected to unsound 
ness in Meeterlinck’s beautiful and brilliant 
work on the bee—not so very much of it, 
but the rottenness is there all the same, and 
all the worse because insidious, so beautiful- 
ly clothed that good men have read the book 
and praised it without stint without ever no- 
ticing the evil that was in it. Let us keep 
clear of poison, even when offered in a gild- 
edcup_ [I shall have to confess I have not 
read Meterlinck as I suppose I should. De- 
pending on the favorable comments of oth- 
ers we cataloged it along with other bee 
books. I will investigate. —Ep. ] 








tT S f- yy ah | 
ECttorial | 
BYE.R.RooT 











IRRESPONSIBLE COMMISSION HOUSES. 


BE careful about shipping honey to a new 
commission house or to a new firm adver- 
tising to buy honey outright. If you are at 
all in doubt, write us first. We have already 
had a case in hand where a party shipped 
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to a new concern. Investigation revealed 
the fact that the parties could not be found 
at the address named, and the honey is gone, 
nobody knows where. 

Be careful especially about sending honey 
on outright sale. Always get your money 
first or else ship C. O. D.—that is, send a 
bill of lading to a bank for collection before 
the honey is turned over. 





OUR INDEX FOR 1905; SOME VALUABLE LES- 
SONS TO BE LEARNED FROM IT. 


WE are inclosing in this issue the index 
for 1905. Actual count shows there are 
1840 references. This will give our read- 
ers some idea of the scope of GLEANINGS for 
the past year. : 

I suppose the average person will throw 
the om aside as being of little or no value 
to him. Let me assure him that he is mak- 
ing a mistake. Perhaps he thinks he could 
not find what he sought, even if he tried. 
Again he is mistaken. : 

This list of subjects was prepared with a 
great deal of care, some being ‘‘cross-in- 
dexed,’’ as the same catch-word may not oc- 
cur the same to every one looking the mat- 
ter up. For example, there was considera- 
ble discussion during the past year on the 
scent of bees as a factor in introducing. 
One reader might think of the word ‘‘ odor 
of bees.’’ By consulting the index he will 
be referred to ‘‘scent of bees.’’ Another 
subscriber might think of the word ‘‘ intro- 
ducing as affected by the scent factor.’’ 
So we place it under both catch words; viz., 
Scent and Introducing. ; 

There are comparatively few subjects 
cross-indexed in this way — only the most 
important, and such as are susceptible of 
one or more catch-words, all equally good. 
The subject of robbers, for example, will be 
found under the head of robbing only, for 
the reason no one would think of looking 
under another heading. ; 

I have dictated almost every line of this 
index to W. P. Why did I do it? For the 
simple reason that the editor is supposed to 
know what subjects are important, and 
what is the subject-matter of any item or 
article in the journal throughout the past 
year, almost at a glance. 


LESSONS TO BE LEARNED. 

An index may be used in a way that will 
impart a great deal of information. One 
may have read the journal for a year very 
carefully, and may suppose that he is quite 
familiar with its contents, and with all the 
conclusions arrived at; but if he will take 
up one special subject in connection with the 
index he will be surprised to see how his 
impressions will be corrected. As the dis- 
cussion on any particular subject continues, 
new sidelights are thrown in. The danger 
is that these last sidelights may outshine 
the important sidelights ef earlier discus- 
sion. “ order to get a perfectly unbiased 
and unprejudiced view of the whole —- 
the index should be carefully consulted, 
looking up each reference. 
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I respectfully suggest that all our princi- 
pal correspondents go over this index care- 
fully to freshen up their memories regarding 
some of the important discussions of the 
— year. The knowledge of what has 

een said and done is very important to en- 
able the writer to prepare new matter on 
that particular subject. 

One is. almost amazed at the amount of 
discussion on the Hoffman frame last sea- 
son. One writer would condemn it roundly,. 
and another would indorse it in the strong- 
est language. In one issue the frame was 
relegated to the scrap-heap, and in the next 
it was regarded as the ne plus ultra. But 
if one will go over all the discussion from 
beginning to end he will be impressed by the 
fact that the Hoffman is popular, not be- 
cause every one considers it the best frame, 
but because so large a percentage prefer it 
to any thing else. It is the old, old story, 
that you can not make one shoe fit ever 
foot. .We must not only have shoes of dif- 
ferent sizes, but shoes of different styles. 
A shoemaker who would try to force on his 
patrons only one style of shoe, and sell only 
that kind, would be not only shortsighted 
from a business point of view, but half 
crazy as well. The manufacturer who 
would sell only one kind of frame or section, 
and only one style of hive, would get only a 
part of the trade. 

There are several other valuable lessons 
that may be gained by a careful study of a 
good index. am frank to confess that, in 
the preparation of the one for last year, my 
own view of things apicultural has been 
very materially broadened, not to say modi- 
fied. I am reminded of the old story of the 
two knights, who, approaching each other, 
met under the overhanging sign of the Big 
Dragon. One made a reference to it as be- 
ing blue, and the other corrected him by 
saying it was red. Words led to blows; and 
when each was thrown on the other side of 
the sign, each saw that the other was part- 
ly right, and harmony was soon restored. 
Shall we not, in the discussions during the 
new year, be more charitable toward each 
other’s views, especially when we take into 
consideration the two factors of environment 
-_ the previous training of the ‘‘ other fel- 
ow’’? 





WHAT THE RUSSIAN REPRESENTATIVE TO 
THIS COUNTRY HAS TO SAY OF CAUCA- 
SIANS. 


OuR readers will remember that The A. I. 
Root Co. had in its apiaries for a part of 
two seasons a representative of the Russian 
government, Mr. Abram Titoff, who came 
to America to study bee-keeping. After 
leaving here he worked for about two months 
in the height of the honey-flow with E. W. 
Alexander. He then attended the National 
convention at St. Louis, where he read a pa- 
per on Russian peg oe He came back 
to Medina, and last Febru ry went to Cali- 
fornia to work with some of the extensive 
bee-keepers of the sage districts. 

In the mean time we had lost track of 
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him, and possibly would not have heard of 
him even now but for the fact that editori- 
ally I spoke of the Caucasians as being dis- 
inclined to take feed out of feeders, and 
that we were fearful they were too good- 
natured to be good for any thing. 


Dear Mr. Root:—Allow me to say a few words con- 
cerning the Caucasian bees. In your editorial in the 
Nov. list issue you claimed that Caucasian bees were 
not able to get food from the feeders. From the expe- 
rience I have had with them I must say I have found it 
not so. Last summer I received a number of queens 
from Caucasus; successfully introduced them. and, be- 
fore winter came, I had some colonies of Caucasian 
bees. To six of these colonies I was fo:ced to give a 
syrup as they had not enough honey in storage. I fed 
them from the division-board feeder (made of galvan- 
ized iron). To each colony was given about 12 Ibs. of 
syrup, and all this food was taken in a very short time. 
This shows that Caucasians are not only smart enough 
to get food, but they will accomplish it without sacri- 
fice—not one bee was drowned in the syrup. 

In your case I think there was some other cause for 
not eating food, but not a peculiarity of this race of 
bee 


Ss. 

As for the color of bees, there are three kinds of Cau- 
casians: The yellow, the dark yellow, and the dark. 
From your words on page 1180 I conclude that you have 
in your apiary the dark Caucasians. The yellow Cau- 
casian bees are not much different. from Italians in color. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Dec. 8. A. TITOFF. 

I have asked Mr. Titoff_to tell us more 
about the Caucasians in Russia, especially 
the yellow stock of that blood. As there 
seems to be some conflict of opinion in this 
country, a statement from a native of Rus- 
sia, who probably knows as much about 
these bees as we do of Italians, would be of 
more than ordinary interest. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION AT CHICAGO. 


THis has come and gone. While it was 
not as large or representative as some of our 
previous conventions, yet what it lacked in 
these respects was fully made up in the 
the high quality of the discussions and the 
men present. Indeed, I believe that they 
were of a higher order than we ever had at 
any previous meeting. For example, the 
discussion on the subject of swarm control, 
at the first session, brought out men and 
methods in a way that had never before 
been done. As I sat at the feet of the Ga- 
maliels who handled this subject in a mas- 
terly way, I was impressed with the feel- 
ing of how little of the science of swarming 
I actually knew. 

This discussion was only a sample of other 
good things we had at this convention. I 
will endeavor to give a brief digest of it in 
later issues of this journal. In the mean 
time, those who are not already members of 
the National should enroll at once in order 
to secure the official report, taken by the 
official stenographer in full. This report 
wil] be well worth a dollar, to say nothing of 
all the other benefits that one may secure 
through an organization that is now nearly 
2500 strong. Send your dollar to Mr. N. E. 
France, Platteville, Wis. . 

Unfortunately there was at this conven- 
tion a prolonged discussion over a proposed 
amendment to the constitution; and when 
we got through we were almost where we 
started. This seems to_be unavoidable un- 
der our present rules. But this convention 
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was in this respect no worse than some of 
our other ones—indeed, I believe it was far 
better; but several at the various conven- 
tions have at various times expressed them- 
selves as being very sore because they are 
compelled to hear wrangling over amend- 
ments and parliamentary tactics when they 
had come hundreds of miles to learn some- 
thing from their brothers about bees. I re- 
spectfully suggest to the board of Direct- 
ors and to the management in general that 
some plan be formulated whereby proposed 
amendments may be discussed in the bee 
journals, where those not interested are not 
compelled to give up any of their valuable 
time, and where, too, the whole membership, 
or so much of it as is interested, can have a 
hand in it. It would be well to take into 
consideration that it costs each one who at- 
tends these conventions anywhere from 50 
cents to $2.00 per hour for the two and a 
half days of the convention. 

Mr. Dadant made a good presiding officer 
—strictly impartial and absolutely fair, and 
no blame attaches to him for the length of 
the discussion referred to. But, more anon. 


Regarding the question as to whether I 
should accept the office of Director of the 
National, to which I have been recently 
elected, I have finally decided to take the 
advice of my wife, and have, therefore, 
tendered my resignation. There are plenty 
of strong available men who can serve in 
the capacity of Director far better than I; 
and I feel satisfied that the Executive Com- 
mittee will make a wise appointment. As 
before stated, this action is not based on 
any dissatisfaction with the policies of the 
National nor toward its officers. Indeed, I 
most heartily approve of that magnificent 
organization, and shall doall I can to help it. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. I. Root are now settled 
on an island off Osprey, on the west coast of 
Florida. He has taken with him a select 
breeding-queen, and is going to try some 
experiments in breeding select drones. 
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METAL-SPACED HOFFMAN FRAMES, 


For some years we have been looking for 
a metal-spaced Hoffman frame that would 
retain practically the advantages of the one 
all of wood, and yet sacrifice none of its 
good features. We believe we have now se- 
cured it. Weasked the foreman of our ma- 
chine-shop, Mr. Frank G. Marbach, to devise 
some form of metal spacer, eee of 
stamping, that could be attached to a reg- 
ular standard thick-top frame having end- 
bars the same width from top to bottom, 
and the same width as the top-bar itself. 
How well he succeeded will be made plain 
by the illustration herewith. 
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It will be noted that the raised projec- 
tions, or bosses, are stamped at regular in- 
tervals in a narrow strip of tin. The later- 
al projection of these bosses is equal to just 
half the distance between the end-bars 
when properly spaced; and when these end- 
bars are 1, inches wide there will be a 7- 
inch space between them when separated 
18 from center to center. The depth or pro- 
jection of the bosses will, therefore, be just 

alf, or ;% inch. As they are stamped right 
out of the sheet metal they will be very 
strong, especially as they are stiffened by 
the ribs or braces on each side. But prima- 
rily the object of these ribs is to prevent 

















MARBACH,S METAL-SPACED HOFFMAN FRAME. 


these raised projections from catching or 
hooking on each other when these frames 
are inserted into or removed from the hive 
by providing a sliding contact over the 
bridge-like ribs. 

The whole strip with its raised projections 
is bent in the form of a letter U, and slipped 
over the top-bar and end-bar, binding both 
together. 

One objection to the Hoffman is that the 
projection of the top-bar that rests on the 
hive-rabbet being so frail it is liable to split 
or break off; but this band of metal firmly 
binding it to the end-bar will make this im- 
possible on this frame. As the raised pro- 
jections are united by strips of metal they 
will always be equally distant apart, so they 
will always register—that is to say, come 
directly —— each other when the frames 
are in the hive. 

Another objection that has been raised 

against the regular Hoffman was that, if it 
were not nailed up right—the V edge al- 
ways the same way—its value would, to a 
great extent, be destroyed. The new Hoff- 
man can not be put up wrong, for it has no 
rights and left. No matter how the spacers 
are put on, they will always come right. 
' The appearance of the frame put up with 
this spacer with its bright metallic binding 
is very neat. In fact, we may say it is the 
handsomest frame, and at the same time the 
strongest, of any put out heretofore. It 
may be handled in precisely the same way 
as the Hoffman; and, no matter how abun- 
dant the propolis may be in any locality, 
these moon metal surfaces can not be glued 
together. 

The usual objection, that this being a me- 
tal spacer will interfere with the uncapping- 
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knife for extracting, may be possibly urged; 
but in talking with some of the extracted- 
honey men at the National convention, who, 
by the way, generally approved this frame, 
it does not appear that this objection would 
be as serious in actual practice as in theory. 
In all cases where metal spacers are used, 
the rege ing-knife must be handled in a 
slightly different manner. It is the general 
practice to start the blade of the knife(when 
the frame is stood on end) at the bottom 
edge, or what would be near the end-bar now 
at the bottom. The knife is then worked 
seesaw fashion upward until it is almost up 
to the other end of the bar at the top. It is 
then withdrawn, when the other edge of the 
blade is entered just below the upper end- 
bar, meeting the first cut, when the whole 
film of capping will drop away free. But I 
was told that one could use the uncapping- 
knife with metal-spaced frames in the regu- 
lation way, using one cutting edge through- 
out. A little care on reaching within a 
5 em of an inch of the meta! will prevent 
ulling the knife. 

It should not be understood that this 
metal-spaced Hoffman will supplant the reg- 
ular all-wood Hoffman, The probabilities 
are that the great majority of Hoffman us- 
ers will still prefer the old a as pro- 
polis is not a serious enough problem to in- 
terfere with its use in most localities. This 
new frame is merely offered to suit condi- 
tions where propolis may be unusally abun- 
dant, or to meet the preference of those who 
do not want any sticking at all of the frames; 
and those who wish something which can be 
picked up out of the hive singly or in pairs 
without a pry at any season of the year, any- 
where, need to look no further. 

N. B.—This frame can be used inter- 
changeably with the regular Hoffman frames 
in the same hive, without modification. 


THE ROOT TWIN BABY MATING-BOXES. 

As intimated in our Dec. 1st issue, p. 1244, 
we now recommend a twin mating-box, us- 
ing a frame three to the L., in preference 


’ to the small Swarthmore or Pratt box con- 


taining two frames, six of which would just 
fill the regular standard Langstroth. This 
box is almost cubical in shape, and is divid- 
ed centrally from top to bottom with a thin 
veneer partition-board. This is made thin 
in order that the warmth of the two clusters 
may be the better combined into one cluster. 
In each division there are two little frames, 
three of which, as explained, will just go in- 
side of the regular standard Langstroth 
frame, the division being made on perpen- 
dicular lines, see Fig. 2. In order to make 
these hang in the hives in the little twin 
mating-box a little piece of folded tin slides 
over each end of the top-bar, as shown at 
F and G. These can be slid back as shown 
at B, Fig. 2, or shoved out as shown atA 
and F. When used in this latter position, 
they serve as a projection which rests on a 
wooden rabbet in the little hive. When the 
frames are to be filled out with drawn comb 
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and brood in all stages, the projection is slid 
back until its end is flush with the end-bar. 
They can then be inserted in a regular stan- 
dard Langstroth frame, and early in the 
season can be filled with drawn comb and 
brood in allstages. When once so filled they 
can be slipped out of the frame with adher- 
ing bees, and two of them (when the metal 
projections are slid out) inserted into one 
side of the twin mating-box. When in posi- 
tion they hang on rabbets like the unspaced 
Langstroth frame. 

Tacked to the veneer division-board is a 
small piece of enamel cloth. This is used on 
these small hives because it will peel over 
without disturbing the cluster; for experi- 
ence has shown that it is desirable to handle 
these small bunches of bees without smoke. 
So small a cluster can very easily be scented 
to an extent that it loses its body or indi- 
vidual odor, when it will attack its own 
queen — something that would not be likely 
to happen with a large colony of bees. 

The twin mating box, instead of being 
made up of 2 stuff, is constructed of boards 
fully % thick. The object of this is to make 
a warmer box, and at the same time provide 
for feeding-troughs on each side, as at C and 











FIG. 1—THE ROOT TWIN MATING-BOX. 


and B, Fig. 1. These are mortised out 
with a chain mortiser, and extend to the 
dotted lines as shown in Fig. 1. To this 
feeJing-trough a small hole is made, through 
which bees enter to secure the food. A 
small wooden lid is placed on top of the en- 
amel cloth, covering both sides, and telescop- 
ing over the whole is a cap of Neponset 


paper. 
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The whole combination makes a very 
warm mating-box; and when we _ further 
combine the heat of two clusters into one, 
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2—THE ROOT NUCLEUS FRAMES FOR 
TWIN MATING- BOX. 


FIG. 


we have what is to all intents and purposes 
one cluster of bees, so far as heat units are 
concerned. twice the size it really is. There 
is ‘A ventilating-hole at A, and an entrance 
at B. 

Experience has shown that these larger 
clusters are better and actually cheaper, be- 
cause they will maintain their strength 
throughout the season. While it is perfect- 


ly practicable to mate queens in smaller 
boxes, yet we found last season that it was 
necessary to renew this small force every so 


often. This was not only a nuisance, but 
actually resulted in the loss of more bees 
throughout the season than would take place 
from the larger box here shown. 

I learned one fact from Mr. A. K, Ferris, 
of Madison, Wis., which may make it possi- 
ble for even the smallest cluster of bees to 
maintain itself and rear brood throughout 
the season. Mr. Ferris says all that is nec- 
essary is to space the frames further apart ° 
than the regulation distance of 14 or 12 from 
center to center; that when the frames are 
very small it is necessary, in order to keep 
up brood-rearing, to have the little bunch of 
bees covering the brood twice or three times 
as thick as it ordinarily is. He explains 
that, when the frames are spaced wide, and 
the box sufficiently large to accommodate 
the spacing, a comparatively small cluster 
will maintain itself throughout the season 
by rearing brood and bees. 

But there are other reasons why the large 
mating-box built on the dual plan will be de- 
sirable; and, all together, the arrangement 
here shown will prove to be more satisfac- 
tory, mainly because it will stand cool weath- 
er, especially cool nights. I found at the 
National convention that two other bee- 
keepers have been working along the same 
lines — namely, the adoption of a twin mat- 
ing-box of practically the same size. One 
box was exhibited by Mr. Arthur Stanley, 
Dixon, IIl., and the other by Mr. A. K. Fer- 
ris, as above mentioned. 
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WHY DOES HONEY SELL SLOWLY? 


‘*Say, Doolittle.’’ 

‘Yes, Clark.’’ 

‘You remember that question from the 
oS at Syracuse before the Onon- 

aga Co. Bee Convention of three days ago, 
regarding honey selling slowly this fall and 
winter? ”’ 

6é Yes. 9? 

‘‘What was the conclusion in the matter? 
I had to come away before the discussion 
had fairly commenced.’’ 

‘‘T could not stay till the discussion was 
ended; but one of the ideas that was ad- 
vanced was that adulteration had largely to 
do with the matter, in that it made the com- 
mon people suspicious of all honey; conse- 
quently there was an under-consumption of 
our product through this suspicion.’’ 

‘“Do you believe that?’’ 

‘*I do believe that there is an under-con- 
sumption of honey, and quite agree with the 
idea brought out — that, with less than half 
a crop of honey in the United States the 
past year, honey rarely ever sold as slowly 
as it has been doing for the past three 
months. ”’ 

‘‘Yes, that part I agree with. But do 
you think that the cause is the adulteration 
of honey, or, rather, that there are stories 
in circulation to the effect that honey is 
largely adulterated? ’’ 

‘TI think that this may have something to 
do with the matter. Don’t you?’’ 

‘Do you remember when there was such 
a great cry a few years ago in the agricul- 
tural papers about oleomargarine, and how 
the markets would be ruined for butter, and 
the dairymen find themselves out of employ- 
ment, unless the thing was stopped? ’’ 

‘Yes, I remember how the papers were 
filled with the subject of oleomargarine, and 
about the great injury it was, and would be 
likely become, unless there was some law 
passed regarding the matter.’’ 

‘‘Well, did the oleomargarine matter 
cause butter to sell more slowly? ”’ 

‘‘But there was a law passed that caused 
oleomargarine to be sold for what it was, 
and not for butter.’’ 

‘*Correct. But was there an under-con- 
sumption of butter during this oleomarga- 
rine scare? ’’ 

‘‘T do not fully remember.’’ 

“‘If you will study up I think you will 
find that there was no less butter on the ta- 
bles in the homes and hotels of the country 
during those times than there was before or 
since, in proportion to the means with 
which the people had to purchase. So far 


as my memory serves me, the cry of adul- 
terated butter cut no figure as to making 
the people use less butter.’’ 

‘That is something I had not thought 
about in my reasoning that the adulteration 
scare had to do with a lack in the call for 
honey.’’ 

“*Then look at the liquor business. All ad- 
mit that the larger share of the whisky 
drank is adulterated with the rankest poi- 
son, and some of it to such an extent that 
there is little if any pure whisky about it. 
Yet statistics tell us that the consumption 
of liquors, per capita, is greater to-day than 
it ever was before. Does the cry of adul- 
terated liquors cause a slowness of their 
sale? ’’ 

‘‘If you state the case correctly, it would 
seem not.”’ 

*“It looks to me that this laying of the 
trouble of a lack of an energetic call for our 
honey to an adulteration scare is far fetched, 
and that it is not a reasonable ground for 
such bee-keepers as Doolittle, House, Bet- 
singer, Kinyon — yea, and the bee papers 
generally to take. Facts in other matters 
show that the cry of adulteration does not 
scare consumers of other products quite so 


ae 
** Aren’t you coming out pretty strongly 
in this matter?’’ 

‘Possibly so; but I like to see people rea- 
sonable in the position they take — yes, 
more: I like to have them dig deep enough 
into a thing to know for certain whereof 
they affirm before they make an agser- 

‘* Without stopping to argue further along 
the adulteration line, allow me to ask how 

ou account for this slowness in sale of our 

oney; for we all admit that there is not 
the demand for honey which we wish there 
was.”’ 

‘‘Simply on the ground that the great 
mass of our people do not consider honey 
as something which it is necessary that 
themselves or their families have. In other 
words, the desire for honey is not so great 
as it is for butter, whisky, tobacco, etc. 
Their butter they must have or the dinner 
is not worth the eating. The whisky they 
must have, even if it means sorrow, ruin, 
and crime to themselves, their families, the 
nation, and the world. Their tobacco they 
must use, even if their clothes are ragged 
and their shoes are out at the end of their 
toes; and the tea-drinking habit must be in- 
dulged in whether there is any honey on 
the table or not.’’ 

‘‘But don’t you think that we could edu- 
cate the people to a point where they would 
consider honey of as much a necessity to 
them as tea, and the things you have men- 
tioned ?’’ 

**No, never.’’ 

‘*Why not?’’ 

‘‘Because when you get them educated, 
and the time comes from straitened circum- 
stances that they must retrench, they never 
retrench in favor of honey. Did you ever 
know of a family giving up their butter, 
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sugar, tea, or tobacco for honey? And even 
without the straitened circumstances, after 
once having honey, and knowing of its good- 
ness, many families which I know of tell me 
that they can make a good sugar syrup for 
their buckwheat cakes, a syrup that answers 
all p ses, and that at a cost of less than 
one-half of what they have to pay me for 
my honey. And other families which I 
know of will buy honey of me if I go per- 
sonally and press it on them each year, but 
will never come to me or any other bee- 
keeper after it. But they would go miles 
and miles after their tea, tobacco, sugar, 
and butter, with honey right at their next 
door, before they would use the honey as a 
substitute for either.’’ —-~-*.~*- 

‘‘Well, you are advancing some new 
thoughts—thoughts that are, perhaps, well 
worth thinking over. But in your ground 
— is very little hope. Is there no rem- 
e 9? 


*“T see only one.”’ | 
B Ferm 


‘‘ What is that?’’ 

‘*Let the bee-keeper stop putting the rosy 
side of apiculture before the public all the 
time, thus putting more bee-keepers into 
our already overstocked honey-field. Give 
the truth of the thing as it is, and make the 
question of more or better bee-keepers the 
prominent one for a while. Then with few- 
er and better bee-keepers as a basis, and a 
goodly lot of energy spent in a house-to- 
house canvass each year with our honey, per- 
haps we who are in it may be able to hold 
on and make a living out of our bees. What 
do you think of the proposition ?”’ 

“‘This is a little new to me, and I wish a 
little time to think over the matter. Mean- 
while I will give your ideas to the readers 
of GLEANINGS, and let them do some think- 
ing with us, for ‘in the multitude of coun- 
selors there is wisdom.’ ”’ 
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POSSIBILITIES. 
How Many Colonies can be Kept in One Yard? 
BY C. A. HATCH. 


Richland Co., Wis., has long been noted 
for its honey production. Even 50 years 
ago, before there was any settlement by 
the white man, and the native Indian roam- 
ed its hills and valleys, white hunters used 
to invade its borders with oxen and wagon 
to get a load of wild honey and venison for 
winter use. The larger part of the county 
being heavy timber, of which basswood 
formed a considerable part, the reason for 
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the honey-production is not far to find. 
Now these noble trees that waved their 
branches in welcome to morni sunshine 
and breeze are no more. bag ve fallen 
to the needs of the farmer for tillable land or 
pasture, and to the greed of the lumber-man 
and excelsior mills. A few specimens in 
some wood lot, or on some inaccessible hill- 
side pasture, are about all that is left. 





While the bee population is as large as or 
larger than ever, it must look to other 
sources for nectar. 

‘he white-clover pastures and alsike 
meadows are common, and rich in nectar; 
but weather conditions are so necessary to 
these plants for best nectar secretion that 
we are always handicapped thereby. If we 
could have the warmth and sunshine of Cal- 
ifornia during clover bloom, not even the 
famous sages would excel it for quantity or 
quality. The result would be startling. 

This eg there was not to exceed one day 
in six that was favorable, and yet the aver- 
age from clover at my home yard was about 
20 lbs. of surplus. hat would it have been 
with six times as many working days? It 
would have been more than six times as 
much, for most of the idle days were when 
bloom was at its best. 

To show up some of the possibilities of a 
given territory, and shed some light on how 
much honey can be produced on a given 
area, I have made what might be called a 
bee and honey census of a piece of land 14 
miles in diameter, and having Richland Cen- 
ter for its center. If there is any place 
stocked up to the limit, it would seem as if 
this is the one. With a sectional map of 
the county before me, and locating each 
bee-man, and assuming 3 miles as the limit 
of a bee’s flight, and drawing a six-mile cir- 
cle around each apiary, the map looked like 
some geometrical figure based on a combi- 
nation of circles. No one man could claim 
undivided territory. 

Above isthe map. The heavy-lined circles 
represent distances, as three miles, five 
miles, etc. The light lines are for each 
man’s territory. e straight lines are to 
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show which is each man’s three-mile limit. 
The whole number of bees in the seven-mile 
limit is, or was inj1904, about 745 colonies, 
and is more now. The honey product was 
80,000 lbs., te say nothing of the bees locat- 
ed just over the seven-mile limit that had 
one-half their range inside. 
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The second map shows the range-lines 
omitted, and the number of colonies and 
their product. 

HOW MUCH HONEY TO THE ACRE? 

Wouldn’t it be nice to know how much 
honey could be produced on one acre? Then 
all one would have to do would be to count 
up the acres, multiply by the product, and 
how easy it would be to tell how many bees 
could be kept on a given area! But if it. 
were possible by some method to ascertain 
just how much ~—— a given acre has on it 
to-day, it might not be the same to-morrow. 
The weather might be such that it would be 
doubled; or, on the other hand, it might be 
cut off entirely. Soitis safe to assume it 
is one of the problems that will never be 
solved. Some solid facts of actual produc- 
tion are of more account than any amount 
of theorizing. Making a rough estimate 
from the actual yield of our Richland apia- 
ries, I figure out that 24 lbs. per acre is or 
was approximately the product. When we 
consider that perhaps not over a third of the 
area is honey-producing it increases the 
product to 7 lbs. I do not know but one 
might as well guess at once, for there are 
so many modifying conditions that even fig- 
ures are not reliable. 

How many bees in one location, is another 
problem that will never be solved. Once I 
thought I knew that 50 colonies was the 
limit at one of my apiaries; but I finally in- 
creased to 75, and finally to 100, and then I 
was sure the limit had been reached. But 
a bee-keeper bought the adjoining farm, 
and moved in another 100 colonies, only 40 
rods from mine, and they have all done well, 
and now I am forced to admit I know but 
little about the matter. There are places 
in this county where, in good years, 500 col- 
onies could be kept with profit in one loca- 
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tion, and in poor years 50 would have to be 


The destruction of our basswood timber 
has reduced the honey-producing capacity of 
our county by more than one-half on one 
hand, and the planting of clover has in- 
creased it somewhat; but I do not think it 
equal to the loss. Let us figure on what 
might have been. This county has 16 town- 
ships, and we will assume that it has room 
for ten seven-mile circles like the one at 
Richland Center, or had before the timber 
was cut off. There would be a product of 
ten times 80,000, or 800,000 lbs. of honey. i 

Now, do not get excited and all move to 
Wisconsin, for if ~~ do you will be disap- 
pointed. Most of the good locations are 
now stocked, and the ax of the woodman is 
not withheld. The destruction of our wood- 
land goes on, and it is only a question of a 
few years when basswoods will be no more. 

Richland Center, Wis. 

[This problem of how many colonies can 
be kept in one locality is a very interesting 
one. I explained on page 1324, last issue, 
how it was that Mr. Alexander is able to 
maintain an apiary of 750 colonies all in one 
yard. Where basswood or buckwheat is at 
all prevalent, a larger number of colonies 
can be accommodated in a given area than 
where clover is the sole dependence. We 
have commonly placed basswood at the head 
as a honey-plant; but from what I saw at 
the Alexanders I should place buckwheat a 
very close second. Now, then, when your 
basswoods are all cut off in Wisconsin, as 
they certainly will be, you will probably find 
it impossible to maintain so many colonies 
and so many apiaries so close together. From 
what you write I should judge the basswood 
is still a very important factor in the aggre- 
gate honey crop in your locality. While 
young trees are doubtless coming up, it is 
the forest trees—the trees from which lum- 
ber is made—that yield the bulk of this 
white honey. hs ik 

In the great majority of localities in the 
United/ States, bee-keepers are suffering 
from overstocking. As there are many lo- 
cations in the United States capable of sup- 
pee bees, it seems strange that one bee- 

eeper should ever think of locating within 
a few hundred yards of another one, even if 
he consulted his own interest. A bee-yard, 
or several of them, can easily be moved five, 
ten, or twenty miles; but better by far for 
the producer to move his family to the cen- 
ter of his aggregation of bees, and thus get 
into territory that is comparatively free. 
Louis H. Scholl, our Texas correspondent, 
showed in our last issue, page 1294, that 
there were many desirable locations in Texas 
still open, but undeveloped by the bee-keep- 
er or the ranchman. I know this to be a 
fact; but these locations may be remote 
from centers of population, and even from 
small towns. 

The other question, as to the amount of 
nectar per acre, is also an interesting one, 
and GLEANINGS will be very —_ to publish 
any data that bear on this subject. — ED. ] 
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CURING FOUL _ WITHOUT MEDICA- 
TION. ; 





The Alexander Treatment for Black Brood 
Successful with Foul Brood in England. 





BY SAMUEL SIMMINS. 


I am glad to see by your issue of Nov. 1 
that Mr. Alexander has been able to apply 
to the cure of black brood the very same 
treatment which I have for many years ad- 
vocated as a certain cure in the case of foul 
brood. 

In my 1888 edition of a ‘‘Modern Bee- 
farm,’’ and again in the issue for 1893, I laid 
great stress upon the necessity of removing 
the old queen where disease was found, and 
then introducing a young and vigorous one 
after an interval which would allow of the 
bees removing the foul matter. 

In Bee Chat during 1898, ’9, I repeated] 
insisted upon the great necessity of this all- 
important point, and in the issue for August, 
1899, this fact of allowing an interval with- 
out breeding was again set forth in the 
clearest possible manner, pages 27 and 29. 

The several propositions then published in 
Bee Chat were reproduced in the 1904 edition 
of ‘‘A Modern Bee-farm,’’ and on page 121 
you will find these words: ‘‘ These, being 

ueenless for a period, cleaned up every ves- 
tige of the disease before the young queen 
again made up a brood-nest. . Make a 
note of this last fact in big capital letters, 
for I have never known Italian or Carniolan 
bees (with a virgin queen), when fairly nu- 
merous, to refuse to clear out all evidence 
of disease during the active season of honey- 
gathering. It is simply a question of 
manipulation by the bee-keeper at the right 
moment; for, strange as it may appear, the 
above results were attained without medi- 
cine in any form.’’ 

Again, on page 123: ‘‘ The disease was not 
only once but repeatedly disposed of without 
destroying the combs, without medicine, and 
with no manipulation of the diseased cells 
whatever.’’ 

‘*There was in each case granted an in- 
terval of two to three weeks without a lay- 
ing seen, during which space of time, the 
population being numerous, and honey com- 
ing in, all the diseased matter was disposed 
of. Even then we have been taught to be- 
lieve the bees could not dispose of every 
cause of infection. But what are the facts? 
The bees having thoroughly cleared out ev- 
ery particle of soil suitable for the germs to 
thrive in — and this they will not readily do 
all the time they have a laying queen, etc.’’ 

The apy | including the italics, is re- 
produced from Bee Chat for 1899; but where- 
as Mr. Alexander destroyed his queens right 
away, I find, except in extreme cases, the 
better plan is to keep them going with 

swarms upon new foundation so that there 
will be no loss of brood. I have also shown 
in my work, and in a previous article in 
GLEANINGS, how these swarms may be made 
with no danger of carrying disease; while 
the young bees left on the old combs with- 
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out a queen (or with a queen-cell or virgin), 
are even better situated for cleaning them 
out, and there is not so much fear of fresh 
honey clogging the cells. 

Moreover, in suitable weather two or three 
lots can be swarmed into one to great ad- 
vantage, in that there‘is little if any loss of 
actual honey-gathering, and rather an in- 
crease instead of a ruinous stoppage in 
breeding; while the old queenless stocks may 
or may not be doubled up according to the 
requirements of the apiary. 

he introduction of a young and vigorous 

queen after the interval without a fertile 
queen is a principle I have strongly advocat- 
ed for the past twenty years; and though I 
have shown how it can be made effectual, 
even without medicine, very few would be- 
lieve me; while in your own case, while ad- 
mitting that I had made a study of the sub- 
ject, you apparently went on to think the 

ees in England must be more immune than 
those with you, which, however, is not the 
case. As a matter of fact, my law will 
hold good for ali who care to follow it. 

Then why advocate the izal treatment? 
Because, first of all, it is a preventive, and 
immediately checks infection, so that one 
knows that, in using it, he is keeping every 
thing clean. Next, it is useful when ordi- 
nary manipulations are not possible and the 
bees are not sufficiently active to help them- 
selves. Thus if a aoak is fed up with izal 
in the syrup in autumn, they have a safe- 
guard all through the dull springtime, and 
are probably cured before the honey season 
opens, Lastly, it helps those bee-keepers 
who can not make up their minds that, even 

ein the active season, the bees can be helped 
to get rid of the disease without medication. 

In conclusion I will now say that I have 
been able to go a long step beyond all these 
manipulations, in that I am curing with no 
medicine, no swarming, and no broodless in- 
terval. I am able to put my queens right 
on to combs full of brood more or less dis- 
eased, and these queens walk right through 
it, and bring the stock out clean every time. 
I don’t think there is any class of bee dis- 
ease to which they will not put a stop. 

Broomham, Heathfield, England, Nov. 24. 


THE ALEXANDER METHOD FOR CURING 
BLACK BROOD ENDORSED. 


Also a Cure for Foul Brood. 


BY E. M. GIBSON. 











It was with a great deal of interest that 
we read the cure for black brood in GLEAN- 
INGS, page 1125, by E. W. Alexander, and 
our interest was all the more intense as it 
corroborates some experiences we have had 
with foul brood this past summer. We had 
foul-brood colonies in two apiaries which 
were queenless for some time on account 
of our discontinuing queen-rearing, think- 
ing that our apiaries were as good as lost 
when we found we had foul brood. Just at 


this critical time GLEANINGS came to the 
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rescue and told us that the introduction of 
young Italian queens was a great factor in 
the abolishment of the dread disease, on 
which we resumed queen-rearing. By the 
time we had queens to introduce, our colo- 
nies, I should imagine, were just longing for 

queens, and had had the requisite time for 

perfect housecleaning. They have never had 

foul brood since the introduction of these 

oung queens, and some of them had it very 

Lediy indeed. My partner said to me one day 

as we were looking through them, ‘‘I be- 

lieve we have found a cure for foul brood, 

viz., keeping them queenless for a time,’’ 

and proposed putting our queens, which are 

all young, into nuclei, giving the bees time 

to clean up and then return them. He urg- 

ed me to write you, giving our experience; 

but I said you would laugh at us for think- 

ing that such a simple thing could cure foul 

brood; and if there was any thing in it it 
would have been discovered long ago. Nev- 
ertheless, we had decided to try it provided 
it makes its appearance in the —_- 

In your footnote you say, ‘‘ The question 
may naturally arise now whether the Alex- 
ander treatment would not prove equally 
effective in the cure of foul brood.’’ hen 
the tenacious matter Mr. A. speaks of can 
not be removed by the bees they eat the 
combs out and build them up anew, as we 
have seen in hundreds of instances this year. 
In fact, one-half or two-thirds of our colo- 
nies got rid of it without any assistance in 
that way. 

In our management of diseased colonies 
we have found the less room they have the 
better. Unless they are very strong, or you 
have plenty of brood to give them, the 
should be confined to a single hive. Do 
hear some one saying, ‘‘I guess it was not 
genuine foul brood’’? The foregoing ex- 
perience was with real foul brood. 

Mr. Alexander’s article gave us great en- 
couragement, and several points from which 
to work, the most important of which is the 
matter of time to keep colonies queenless. 
We had feared that the method, so far as 
our experience had reached, would necessi- 
tate “3 colonies so long queenless as to 
reduce them so much it would be impossible 
to receive any benefit from them for that 


year. 
Jamul, Cal., Nov. 17. 


[I have read both of these articles with 
more than ordinary interest. To say that 
the Alexander treatment, or the Simmins 
treatment, whatever we may call it, gives us 
hope of curing foul brood as well as black, 
without a combs, is putting it very 
mild indeed. But the thing I can not under- 
stand is this: Honey is known to be a medi- 
um for carrying foul brood. Supposing that 
the germs of this disease are in honey that 
is sealed up in combs in the hive under treat- 
ment, if the bees clean out the brood-combs 
containing the dead matter, what is to pre- 
vent reinfection of the new brood fed on 
this honey? We have demonstrated time 
and again that honey from a diseased hive 
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will carry the infection to another one per- 
fectly healthy. I can explain this peculiar 
phenomenon in the case of black brood, be- 
cause I understand from the inspectors that 
this disease (black brood) is not carried 
through the medium of the honey. 

The articles by Mr. Gibson and by Mr. 
Samuel Simmins are both encouraging; but 
I must confess to a feeling of doubt that 
the treatment will prove effective for foul 
brood where the combs of honey actually 
contain the germs of the disease and are 
left in the hive. If all such combs be re- 
moved, extracted, and honey boiled, then I 
can see how, if the combs be given back, 
the bees would clean them up and remove 
the infection. —Eb. } 


A SECTION-PROTECTOR. 
A Device for Keeping the Sections Clean. 
BY J. W. ORMSBY. 





I will try to _ you a description of the 
device I have been using this season for 
keeping my sections clean. First, I use the 
ordinary section-holder, which prevents the 
bottom of the sections from being dirty, and 
then I have cut from zinc a piece the exact 
size to cover the sections in the super, with 
the beeway the same as the bottom of the 
section-holders, which I place on the top of 
the sections the same as a queen-excluder 





should be used. This prevents the bees from 
traveling over the sections, and consequent- 
ly all I have to clean is the beeway above 
and below in the sections, which I trim with 
a very sharp knife. 

To remove the sections from the super, 
proceed in the ordinary way. Knock out 
the wedges and upset the super on a bench 
or table, and the section will come off easily, 
and this prevents the protector from getting 
kinked or bent, as it comes off last. In us- 


ing this we can leave the sections on any 
length of time, and they can’t be soiled. 
Bonsall, Cal. 


J. W. ORMSBY. 
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[This method of protecting the tops of the 
sections is not new except in the use of met- 
al instead of wood. In the case of the sec- 
tion-holder, nothing thicker than zinc could 
be used. The objection to this and any oth- 
er like arrangement is the fact that sections 
will jshrink and swell under varying condi- 
tions, getting the opening to the sections out 
of register with the openings in the zinc 
board; and unless the zinc lies perfectly 
flat, and in perfectly tight contact with the 
top of the sections, there will be strong red 
streaks of propolis along the edges and be- 
tween the metal ‘of the sections. In my 
opinion a far better arrangement is a single- 
tier wide frame having a top-bar and bot- 
tom-bar corresponding with openings in the 
sections. The shrinkage in the case of one 
top-bar covering a single row of sections 
would be very slight; but a very small swell- 
ing in the size of the sections with your ar- 
rangement would result in the outside rows 
being out of alignment with the openings. —- 
—ED.] 





PRODUCING COMB AND EXTRACTED HON- 
EY IN THE SAME SUPER. 


Laying Workers; Grading Honey. 
BY A SOUTH GEORGIAN. 


My plan of producing comb and extracted 
honey in the same — 


is the same in prin- 
ciple as the Townsend. It was original with 
me, as I hit upon it by accident. I had 
transferred a box hive, and had enough comb 
to fill 15 Danzenbaker frames, soI put ten 
combs in the lower story and five in the top 
one; and to fill out the empty space I put in 
sections. The bees filled these sections 
quicker than I had ever seen sections filled 
before, and this set me to thinking. I de- 
cided the ready-built combs at the side of 
the sections had given the bees the ‘‘ upstairs 
fever.’’ I now = an extracting-comb 
(Danzenbaker shallow) at each side of the 
super, and filled in the space between sec- 
tions. If the stock is a weak one it will al- 
80 pay to put a comb in the middle of the 
super, putting it nearer to the colder rather 
than nearer to the warmer side of the hive. 
I am satisfied the bees work with twice the 
vim with this plan than without it. It has, 
however, the objection Mr. Green made to 
it, i. e., the sections are harder to clean of 
propolis by this plan. I use the one-sided 
fences suggested by the editor, to prevent 
the combs from being attached to the fences. 
The objection Mr. Green makes is, I think, 
overbalanced by the better-filled sections. 

I used successfully the same plan of in- 
crease as the Alexander before I saw it in 
print. It, too, was original with me. 

Although I have no black brood nor foul 
brood, as I know of neither in Georgia, I 
read Mr. Alexander’s article with interest. 
I hope his plan will work; but, as he says, 
make the bees queenless for twenty days. 
I want to ask a question for the benefit of 
others who might not think of it. Inthe A 
B C book, Mr. Editor, you tell us not to al- 
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low a colony to be queenless more than ten 
days if we don’t want to have laying work- 
ers. Would not laying workers defeat the 
object of having the bees queenless? I won- 
der if Mr. Alexander had any laying work- 
ers in any of the great number of queenless 
colonies he had under the treatment. Lay- 
ing-worker colonies are bad things to man- 
age. I had one the past season. I would 
have tried the plan of grafting the cells they 
kept starting, with larve from my breeding 
queen, but I am not steady-handed enough 
to handle such delicate propositions and be 
successful; so as an experin.ent I took some 
strips of comb with fertilized eggs in the 
cells, and stuck them on the outside of a 
division-board feeder I had in the hive, and, 
presto! they reared them a queen that has 
restored the colony to normal strength, from 
those strips, when previously they would not 
start cells on combs of young brood and 
eggs placed in the hive. Some may say I 
am mistaken about this, but I am not. 

The past season two of my colonies rear- 
ed queens from eggs that produced 90 per 
cent of five-banded bees, and the bees of 
those queens are all uniformly marked with 
three orange-yellow bands, yet I have rea- 
son to believe that these queens were mat- 
ed to black drones. Is it possible that queens 
reared from five-banded stock, if mated to 
black drones, will produce all three-banded 
bees? The reason I think the queens mated 
to black drones is because their bees are 
much ‘‘ sassier ’’ than the bees of their moth- 
er, and run like blacks when the hive is 
opened. 

Does the Danz. 4x5xX12 section hold a 
full pound with you? It would have to be 
filled by pure Cyprians or Holy Lands, and 
grade ‘‘ extra fancy ’’ to weigh 16 oz. here. 
Equal amounts of fancy, A No. 1, and No. 1 
will not average over 12 ounces to the sec- 
tion here. Perhaps you may think I have 
made a mistake in the grading. No, I have 
studied carefully the rules you give in 
GLEANINGS for grading, and know I have 
not made a mistake. It seems to me a 
“‘pound ”’ section ought to weigh 16 oz. 
when filled; but if it will not increase the 
price paid to egy! any to have it so, | 
do not care to have it do it. 

Glennville, Ga. 


MERITS OF THE HOFFMAN FRAME. 


Some Points in Mr. McGregor’s Article Con- 
sidered. 


BY C. E. WOODWARD. 





On page 1127 appears an article written 
- Mr. Alpine McGregor, entitled ‘‘The 

offman Frame.’’ After a careful reading 
of said article I was very much surprised to 
learn that it has taken him all of these long 
years to learn that it is far inferior to the 
old hanging frame. If the frame is as bad 
as he says it is, why should he not have 
found it out sooner? If said frame is good 
for the farmer it must be equally good for 
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the beginner; and if this statement stands 
true it must also be good for the expert 
bee-keeper, of which all is true. Mr. Mc- 
Gregor states that he has been using them 
ever since their introduction by the Root 
Co., except the two last years. Now, how 
much cold cash do ae suppose he has lost 
on the use of this frame? I too have used 
this frame ever since it was put out to the 
bee-keeping public. I used them by the 
hundreds in the United States, and have 
used them by the thousands here in Cuba. 
I have built up over 4000 colonies in this 
country on these frames, and I confess that 
I have no desire to be rid of them till I can 
find something better than the old hanging 
frame to replace them. 

I admit that the Hoffman frame 
does not suit me in all respects; 
but I shall stand by the Hoffman 
until I’m sure I have something 
better for those who are not satis- 
fied with it because their locality is 
so bad for propolis. 

I know a very good spacer is 
the one which I describe on page 
1249. The points of bearing are so 
small that the bees have not room 
to place enough propolis to cause 
the spacer to break. The great 
trouble with the Hoffman frame is 
that most of the bee-keepers have 
not yet learned how to nail them 
up properly and use them as they 
should. It is a well-established 
fact that the most of the propolis 
is always at the tops of the frames 
and hives; hence the breaking- off - 
of the spacers. But do not all = 
kinds of frames break sometimes G 
through manipulation? I find that 
all kinds of frames will sometimes 
break. 

In my judgment the proper place 
for spacers is on the top-bar; and 
your correspondent is at the pres- 
ent time working along that line, 
but without using nails or staples, 
for they are not suitable for the 
up-to-date apiarist. 

Matanzas, Cuba. 
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A STEAM-HEATED HONEY-TANK. 
Steam a Necessity in a Large Apiary. 
BY E. F. ATWATER. 











Perhaps a description of our tank might 
be of interest to some, especially those who 
are putting up honey in the Aikin bags. No 
matter how long our thick honey may stand, 
all specks of wax and other impurities will 
not come to the top. Soon after filling the 
tank therefore (our first tank holds 4500 
pounds), we arrange to heat the honey to 
perhaps 140 degrees. The tank stands in 
the unbroken sunshine, and is painted a dark 
brown, to absorb as much sun heat as pos- 
sible. The cover is of the same color. 

The tank rests on a platform, raised about 
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18 inches. The lower layer of boards is 
covered with some old flat iron roofing. On 
this is another layer of boards. On this plat- 
form short strips of 1X2 are nailed, leaving 
open spaces, as shown by the cut. Around 
the outside, strips of one-inch stuff are 
nailed so as to fill the open spaces except 
at one place, where the steam is to be in- 
troduced. 

Now, with your tank full of honey resting 
on the waffle-iron platform, introduce your 
steam and keep it there until the honey is 
heated to your satisfaction. If you do this 
on the morning of a bright sunshiny day, by 
night you can skim off all impurities. So 
long as our honey can circulate freely, there 







is no danger of overheating until theTmass 
is hotter than 140 degrees. If your honey 
is different in this respect, I suppose you 
will need a more expensive tank, with double 
bottom, to contain hot water. Some may 
not have steam available, but the extensive 
bee-keeper should have it, for wax-rendering, 
cleaning cans, foundation-making, etc. .We 
have an old boiler that cost us about $10. It 
is not necessary to carry more than 15. 
pounds of steam, though more is sometimes 
convenient. 
Meridian, Idaho. 


[This arrangement is very simple; and 
where one can get a jet of steam cheaply, 
aga there can not be any thing better. 

ut I imagine that the majority of bee-keep- 
ers would not be fortunate enough to be able 
to purchase a second-hand boiler for $10. 












A farm boiler can be purchased for perhaps 
$25. In the absence of anything to furnish 
steam, the arrangement next shown by A. 
J. Burns would be very satisfactory.— ED. ] 


WARMING HONEY IN A LARGE TANK 
B_ the Use of an Oil-stove. 
BY A. J. BURNS. 














I have read with interest Mr. Greiner’s 
method of warming honey, page 597, and 
quite agree with him on the desirableness of 
warming honey before being drawn from the 
tank. e used to have a saying back in 
Ohio, ‘‘Slow as molasses in winter.’’ I found 
that honey, thick as mineis, is so slow, even 
in this warm country, that my patience ran 
out long before the honey would; and while 
my honey goes through a screen with meshes 
six to the inch in the bottom of the extractor, 
to keep chunks of comb out of the pipe that 
conducts the honey into the tank in the 
basement. As it leaves the pipe it passes 
through a fine wire screen, thence through 
a pretty heavy cheese-cloth before it drops 
into the tank; and even then enough particles 
of comb go through to cloud the honey ve 
much, and it takes a number of days stand- 
ing to bring all this to the top. Three or 
four years ago I finally hit upon a plan that 
I like better than Mr. Greiner’s, which is 
shown in the accompanying drawing. Mr. 
Greiner’s tank, when full, weighs 400 pounds; 
mine, when full, weighs 4000, which weight 
must have asolid, smooth bottom to rest on. 
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I heat with hot water, which almost entirely 
obviates the danger of burning or over-heat- 
ing. In brief, my tank has a double bottom 
in which are arranged a series of partitions, 
which, in connection with a coil of pipe out- 
side the tank, under which I put a wickless 
oil-stove, I keep a current of hot water 
passing continually between the bottoms, 
much upon the plan of a water-back and 

ressure boiler used in furnishing hot water 
in houses, but I don’t need the pressure 
boiler. 

Lusardi, Cal. . 
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[The plan of your honey-tank to be heat- 
ed with hot water is excellent, although I 
must say that I am surprised that so small 
a stove would be —— of heating or warm- 


ing up 4000 lbs. But if you have tried it, 
and it works (and [ have no reason to doubt 
your word), then any one else can safely 
make one like it. A honey-heater like yours, 
or the one illustrated above, would be a very 
valuable adjunct to an apiary, especially 
where large crops of honey are produced. 
Generally speaking, an oblong or square 
tank is much more expensive to make than 
a round one of the same capacity. The 
same method of heating could be applied to 
a round tank as well as to one oblong like 
the one here shown. --ED. ] 





A GOOD HONEY-STRAINER. 


Honey-evaporating Tanks; Importance of Not 
Extracting too Close; a New and En- 
larged Building. 








BY E. W. ALEXANDER. 

This is one of the handiest and best strain- 
ers that was ever used for straining honey. 
A tin-smith can make them by cutting off 
the top of a stout tin pail 2 inches, then 
make a frame of folded strips of tin, solder- 
ing these strips to the top rim of the pail 
you cut off, then line the inside of this frame 
with the same fine copper wire cloth that is 
used for milk-strainers, and you will have a 
strainer that will never clog or run over, as 
the honey can run through the sides all 
around as well as the bottom, and it will 
take out every particle of foreign matter 
from your honey, and with proper care will 
last a lifetime. I now have three that I 
had made over 25 years ago and they are 
apparently good for 25 years more. The 
way we use these strainers is this. Our 
honey-tanks are covered with sheeting ex- 
cept about two feet at one end; this has a 
board on with a hole cut in the center that 
will let the strainer go down through as far 
as the rim that has the wire cloth fastened 
to. Then the pipe that conveys the honey to 
the tanks has an elbow on, that we turn 
down over the strainer. This conducting 
pipe is made in sections about 12 feet long, 
of heavy tin, and has a bore of about 2 inches. 
We keep it painted on the outside to pre- 
vent rusting. Now when allis ready we 
start the extractor and our honey is re 
ed and strained into the tanks and we don’t 
have to pay any attention to it whatever. 
This way of handling large quantities of 
honey is one of the corners we must cut 
which I spoke of in my last article. 

Now in regard to these buildings you saw 
in last issue. They arecheap and movable, 
put together with iron bolts, and were used 
years ago in our out-yards, when I had that 
foolish idea that, in order to get good results 
from our bees, it was necessary to have 
them scattered around the country, in apia- 
ries of only about 100 colonies in each. But 
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to return to our subject, here is the matter 
of winter stores for our bees which is one of 
great importance. It is so easy to take 
their honey from them with the extractor 
that many inexperienced bee-keepers fre- 
quently take too much from their colonies, 
thinking they will guther enough later on to 
carry them through the winter; but often 
the harvest closes sooner than we expect, 
then you are in a bad shape, with a large 
number of light colonies on hand and no 
honey coming in. I have been right there 
and know what it is to be caught in this 
way. In order to avoid light colonies in the 
fall, let your bees fill up their hives with 
the first honey of the season, and see they 
have a plenty of it capped over before you 
put on your extracting-supers. It is so nat- 
ural for them to store their honey above 
their brood, that, unless you take especial 
pains to see that they have a nice lot of cap- 
ped honey in the lower hive, before you com- 
mence to extract you will be liable to have 
many light colonies for winter. We always 
save when extracting some nice heavy combs 
of capped honey to give any light colonies 
we might find shortly before putting them 
away for winter. Nowas some of you have 
recently seen photos of our apiary, 1 wish 
to tell you of the changes we have just 
made. First, we have removed several ap- 
ple-trees from the bee-yard, as we don’t like 
any shade among our hives. Then we have 
taken away those small buildings, and in 
their place we now have a fine building 24x 


56, which has a good cellar under it that 


will give ample room to winter 1000 colonies. 
In this building we can store all our extract- 
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HONEY-STRAINER PAIL—TOP VIEW. 


ing-combs and, in fact, every thing connect- 
ed with an apiary of 1000 colonies, includ- 
ing all the necessary barrels to hold their 
honey. 


It is two stories high, which gives 
us a chance to use the pipe again to convey 
our honey from the extractor to the tanks 
which we value so much. We thought we 
had some things quite 
handy before, but now 
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it will not require more 
than half the labor to 
handle our honey that 
it hasin the past. And 
now, my friends, I hope 
that you have seen 
something in these two 
articles on extracted 
honey that will awak- 
en a new interest in 
you toward your bees; 
for surely if we ex- 
pect to produce large 
quantities of either 
comb or extracted hon- 
ey, we must have ev- 
ery thing as conven- 
ient as possible, for, to 
a certain extent, we 
are in competition with 
"| those immense sugar- 
“| refineries where mil- 
lions of dollars are in- 
vested; and in order to 
hold our part of the 
trade, and bring honey 
into general use, we 
must cut corners here 
and there and every- 
where so that we can 
produce honey cheaper 
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in the future than we have in the past. 
Think it over between now and spring, 
and then with renewed energy and persever- 
ance push bee-keeping in whatever part 
you have chosen until you stand well for- 
ward in the line of progress and improve- 
ment. Hoping you have your bees well 
cared for, and that they will go through the 
winter in good condition, I will close by 
wishing you all a prosperous New Year. , 
la Delanson, N. Y. C— — 


[The buildings containing the two storage- 
tanks mentioned by Mr. Alexander in our 
last issue are shown in the middle back- 

round of the accompanying half-tone seen 
just below. I endeavored to get an interior 
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a strainer outside of an extractor. The 
wire cloth is the finest mesh brass procura- 
ble, and will strain out every particle of 
dirt. The great difficulty with ordinary 
honey strainers is that they do not present 
a large enough surface of straining material 
to the honey. Too many of the strainers 
have a horizontal surface which soon clogs 
with sediment and dirt. The Alexander 
pails are perpendicular as well as horizontal 
wire cloth, and for holding large extractings 
at a time these pails answer perfectly. Of 
course, they gather up refuse, and the 
strainers begin to work slower; but the 
pails are so easily dumped and cleaned that 
this really is no objection. 

I have asked Mr. Alexander to give usa 
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A PART OF THE ALEXANDER APIARY WITH THE HONEY-STORAGE BUILDING WITH THEIR 
EVAPORATING-TANKS IN THE BACKGROUND. 


view of the building showing the tanks, but 
was unsuccessful. These tanks are oblong, 
and, as nearly as I can remember, 4 ft. deep, 
4 or 5 feet wide, and 10 or 12 feet long. 
They present a large amount of surface of 
honey to the air for the further ripening of 
the honey. As the buildings are small in- 
closing them, a great amount of the sun’s 
rays is absorbed, making the room itself hot 
where the honey is. It is very thick when 
it comes out of the combs, but is made 
thicker still by standing in this building 
after storage. 

I witnessed the work of these pail strain- 
ers, and must say that, in my opinion, they 
are the best thing I ever saw in the way of 


This 


‘age of his new extracting-house. 
e will probably do, and describe it more 
fully in a later article, although I must con- 
fess to a feeling that the little building 
which he has now discarded strikes me as 
being one of the most unique little structures 


for extracting I have ever seen. For out- 
yard work I can’t conceive of any thing 
more suitable. 

In our next issue Mr. Alexander will de- 
scribe his method of taking off the honey 
from the hives; how he carries the combs 
to and from the building, and, in short, how 
he makes it possible to get along with so 
small a structure in the handling of so many 
colonies. — ED. ] 
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A YOUNG QUEEN-BREEDER. 


BY F. A. LOCKHART. 


I am mailing you a picture of the young- 
est queen-breeder in the world so far as I 
know. This very young queen-breeder, 
Lester C. Lockhart, was born June 23, 1901; 
and ever since he began to walk he has been 
among the bees with me, and seemed to take 

reat interest in them. This summer, on 
Fis birthday, I gave him seven small hives 
of Carniolan bees, and told. him he could 
have all the money for the queens he would 
catch and cage from these hives (by the way, 
he has quite a little bank account of his own). 
Of course, I was careful to show him how 
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HONEY EXHIBITS AT FAIRS. 


BY WM. E. PRISK. 


Inclosed is a photograph of my exhibit 
at the Wisconsin State Fair. They say it 
was very fine, and I received many first pre- 
miums. The four corners are all glass filled 
with 4X5 sections of honey. In the center 
of the pillars, on a table, are 7 dozen bottles 
of pure white-clover extracted honey. The 
arch is painted white, and has four kinds of 
bottled honey and four different kinds of 
packages. Right back of the pillars are two 
tables which you can not see. One table 
has 11 dozen bottles with twelve kinds of 
honey. The other table has three different 


THE YOUNGEST QUEEN-BREEDER IN THE WORLD AND HIS BEES. 


to open a hive, take out a comb, look fora 
queen, and how to catch her and the worker 
bees and put them in the cage, etc.; and be- 
fore the season closed he became quite an 
expert considering his age. In the picture 
he is —- artist how to catch and cage 
a queen. He gets stung once in a while, 
but doesn’t seem to mind it much. The 
seven small hives of bees were made from 
one strong colony of the gentlest Carniolans 
lever saw. No smoker and quite often no 
veil are used when opening hives. I trust 
this very young queen-breeder will soon tell 
the readers of GLEANINGS, in his own child- 


ish way, what he knows about his little pets. 
Lake George, N. Y. 


kinds of honey in round pyramids. Next to 
the tables are three square glass show-cases 
on top of each other. The bottom show-case 
has four perfectly filled and capped extract- 
ing-frames, large frames, and also four shal- 
low frames. The rest of the case has sec- 
tions weighing 2 lbs. up to 4 lb. The next 
show-case has all the different kinds of sec- 
tions. The top case is full of 38x5x14 sec- 
tions. 

Next comes the shipping-cases, 80 in num- 
ber, 24-lb. cases, painted in blue and natu- 
ral finish, also grained in oak and mahogany, 
equal number of each. On top of the cases 
is a show-case filled with different kinds of 
comb honey. Next came the honey-cans, 
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CREIGHTON’S EXHIBIT AT A LOCAL PICNIC, 
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from 5-gallon up to 1-lb. cans. Thecans are 
painted blue, red, and yellow. Next came 
sample cases of honey and bees which you 
can not see. Every thing was grained in 
oak and mahogany, giving it a fine appear- 
ance. I had about 4500 lbs. of very fancy 
honey, about equal parts of comb and extract- 
ed. They gave me a fine place in the cen- 
ter of the agricultural building. Allsample 
cases of comb honey were in 4X5xX1% sec- 
tions. The 80 cases were of all kinds of sec- 
tions, and, though I use all kinds, I prefer 
the 4X5. All sections were perfectly filled, 
weighing over 15 oz. each. 
Mineral Point, Wis., Oct. 9. 





ADVERTISING BY MAKING EXHIBITS 
AND TALKING BEES. 


BY J. G. CREIGHTON. 


The photo I am sending you is taken from 
an exhibit I made Aug. 26, at a local picnic. 
My left hand is on an extracting-frame of 
honey. I had this in a glass case so it 
would not attract the attention of the bees 
in the neighborhood, and so keep the people 
away from the exhibit, for I wanted them 
to ask me questions about this frame of 
honey. I would show them the extracted 
honey in the bottles, and explain to them 
how we took it from just such sealed frames 
of honey. The most attractive part of the 


display was the one-frame observatory 
hive of golden Italian bees, with square sec- 
tions, so I could explain to them how we 


produce comb honey. I could show them 
the mother of the bees, in the act of depositing 
eggs in the cells; also the larvz, and bees 
hatching out of the cells. All were much 
interested, from the children to the old peo- 
ple. I had also three cakes of beeswax on 
a case of 2-lb. sections of honey. I putu 
these 2-lb. sections for the occasion, as 
think that they make a better appearance 
than the smaller section. I am one of those 
who believe it was a mistake to do away with 
the larger sections, for I can produce more 
honey with them than I can in smaller sec- 
tions ; and in our county I can sell just as 
much of it. 

In front of me are seven bottles of extract- 
ed honey and a cake of beeswax on a case 
of 44 sections of honey. Over half of the 
people who looked at the beeswax did not 
know what it was, and soon began to ask 
questions, ‘‘ How do you make it? and what 
kind of molds did you molditin?’’ I explain- 
ed to them that I melted it by steam, and 
put the molding on top of it by running it 
hot into a vessel of cold water. 

I believe that, by making these exhibits, 
we can build up a home market for our honey, 
and will not have to put it on to the market 
at wholesale prices. But it will not do to 
put your exhibit on the stand and then go 
off and leave it, as many do. You want to 
stay with it, and answer questions, and talk 


bees and ~_e" 
Harrison, Ohio, Oct. 10. 
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[Bee-keepers for the next few years will 
realize the importance of advertising their 
business at all large public gatherings. 
Just now there is no more interesting sub- 
ject to the general public than bees and the 
production of honey. Popular demonstra- 
tions with live bees in connection with ex- 
hibits, as described by our two correspon- 
dents, will have a — strong tendency to 
stimulate the local market for honey. 1 ex- 
pect to preach this doctrine clear up to fair 
time, and even after that time if it be nec- 
essary to get our brethren te realize what 
they can do in the way of advertising their 
own business and nearly doubling their net 
returns. What is the use of sending every 
pound of honey to the — where markets 
are liable to be glutted, when you can keep 
that same honey at home, save the freight 
on it, commission, drayage, and breakage, 
and get practically double prices? But, 
more anon.—ED. ] 
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QUESTIONS CONCERNING ITALIAN BEES AND 
DISEASES OF BEES AND CATTLE. 


1. Is it a fact that most of the Italian bees 
resist bee diseases? Are there very many 
instances where the blacks have had foul 
brood? My bees have something very seri- 
ous—either pickled or black brood. The dead 
larvze, in some cases, rope slightly, and have 
the smell that foul brood is said to have, re- 
sembling black brood a great deal. I have 
had several colonies that had the disease, 
that showed scarcely any healthy cells in the 
hive. The Italians I had, that were pure, 
did not have the disease enough to hurt them 
seriously for the honey-flow. 

2. Iam thinking of moving my bees up 
close to the pasture fence. Would the cattle 
and horses learn to keep away from that 
side of the fence when the bees are cross, 
or would there be danger of the animals 
staying by the fence and being stung to 
death? 

8. Are the Italians inclined to sting a few 
feet from the hive when working heavily, 
-_ unmolested, as the hybrids are apt to 

0? 

4. Is straw a good packing material? I 
had six hives in a shed last year, four inches 
apart, packed tight with straw, with the re- 
sult that they wintered-very poorly. The 
bees faced the south, and were kept dry. 
Were they packed too closely, or what was 
the trouble? EDGAR WILLIAMS. 

Pierpont, O., Nov. 1. 


* [1. The reports from York State show 
that black bees are much more liable to con- 
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tract black and foul brood; and after having 
once gotten the disease are more liable to 
succumb to it. From your description it is 
apparent that you have either black or foul 
brood. I would advise you to try next sea- 
son the Alexander cure, which cure might 
also be effective in the case of foul brood. 

2. If you own the pasture and the cattle, 
there may be no objection to your movin 
the bees up to the fence line; otherwise 
would not do it. Sometimes in the height of 
the honey-flow, when the bees are flying 
strong and low, they will attack cattle, but 
usually not enough to do any serious dam- 
age. If there is a hedge fence six or eight 
feet high, you could put your bees as close 
to the line as you desire, for that would 
compel the bees to fly high to get over the 
fence. The cattle or horses would not learn 
to keep away from the fence even if the 
bees were disposed to molest. 

3. It is well known that Italians are much 
gentler than hybrids. Any bees in the 
height of the honey-flow, if their line of 
flight is interrupted close to the entrance, 
are liable to sting. Probably hybrids would 
be worse in this respect than Italians. 

4. Straw is a fairly good packing material, 
and there is no reason why you should have 
lost your bees unless the fronts of the hives 
were exposed to the prevailing winds, and 
the entrances were too large. For outdoor 
wintering, especially when the hives face 
the north, I would not have the entrances 
larger than 8 inches wide by } deep. In the 
case of weak colonies the entrances should 
be correspondingly smaller. Along toward 
spring, with a hooked wire rake out on the 
first warm day all dead bees that may be 
clogging up the opening. For this you will 
probably need the assistance of a smoker to 
prevent attack. —ED.] 


SWEET CLOVER AS A FORAGE-PLANT IN AL- 
ABAMA; AS A LAND-RESTORER IT HAS 
NO EQUAL. 


We grow a great deal of sweet clover here; 
and after reading what has been said in 
GLEANINGS I inclose a few facts concerning 
it in this section. They may not be worth 
publishing, yet they may show forth some of 
the good points of sweet clover, which have 
been doubted by so many. 
After reading the articles on pages 1120 
and 1121 concerning sweet clover I have 
come to the conclusion that those people who 
speak against it haven’t tested far enough 
to learn the many redeeming qualities of 
— clover outside of a remarkable honey- 
ant. 
. As a whole this section of country grows 
a large quantity of sweet clover, or melilo- 
tus, as we call it. In the first place it was 
sown on waste places to redeetu the land. 
As a land restorer or enricher it has no equal 
here. Then the cattle-men began to see and 
learn of its value for pasture. There is no 

ass or clover here that fattens cattle so 
ast as sweet clover does. A cattle-raiser 
informed me the other day that people had 
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told him that it wasn’t sweet clover, but 
Johnson grass, that fattened his cattle. 
‘‘But,’’ said he, ‘‘I noted that my cattle 
didn’t gain so rapidly after the sweet clover 
had gone.’’ 

It makes good feed when cut at the prop- 
er time, and the stock relish it very much, 
leaving their other hay to seek out every 
spear of sweet clover, and eating even the 
coarse stalks. 

But right here, in my best judgment, is 
where the good qualities of sweet clover have 
been overlooked. Sometimes, if not quite 
often, when stock have not been raised on 
sweet clover they have to learn to like it; 
but after once learning they never cease to 
make use of an opportunity to help them- 
selves to the once distasteful stuff. I have 
known of horses that, when first brought to 
this section, wouldn’t eat sweet clover at 
all; yet in a short time they had learned to 
like it so well that, if turned out to graze, 
you would see them leave all other grasses 
and seek out a green plot of sweet clover, 
there to feed on their choice of the field. 

I can not speak for other sections of our 
country; for no doubt soil, climate, etc., 
make a great difference; but here in our 
lime land sweet clover is fully appreciated 
and much valued as a feed, pasture, and 
land-enricher. A. B. BRown. 

Sybil, Ala., Nov. 14. 


[This only confirms hundreds of other tes- 
timonials we have had. It is indeed a trav- 
esty on modern legislation that in a large por- 
tion of the States of this Union there are 
laws classing sweet clover as a noxious weed, 
and requiring its destruction along with the 
weeds just when it begins to yield nectar. 
We have a pamphlet on the subject of sweet 
clover, which we send out free to bee-keep- 
ers to hand out to their farmer neighbors; 
and they should make an effort to have the 
law, or that portion of it classing sweet clo- 
ver as a noxious weed, amended. The time 
will come when farmers will be growing 
sweet clover on their farms the same as 
they grow timothy. When that day arrives, 
our annual honey-yields will be materially 
increased. — ED. ] 





THE CUSTOM OF BEATING TIN PANS, AT THE 
ISSUING OF A SWARM, ABOUT 2300 
YEARS OLD. 


Hands across the sea! Pass on the hand- 
shake to my fellow-teacher Professor Bige- 
low, and tell him that Alfred the Great is 
not in it. Away back at the dawn of the 
Christian era Pliny wrote, ‘‘To cause a 
swarm of bees to settle you must strike on 
brazen vessels.’’ Claudian, fourth century; 
Virgil, 70 B. C., and even Aristotle, 384 B. 
C., mention the playing on ‘‘ vessels of brass’’ 
as a custom universally prevalent. Ovid 
wrote, probably about the year 1, ‘‘ They re- 
_ that honey was discovered by Bacchus. 

e was proceeding from the sandy Hebrus, 
accompanied by the Satyrs, and they were 
come to the flowery Pangzum, when the 
cymbal-bearing hands of the attendants gave 
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forthaclang. Behold, impelled by the sound 
unknown winged creatures swarm together, 
and the sound which the brasses produce the 
bees pursue. Bacchus collects them as they 
flit about, and shuts them up in a hollow 
tree, and he has his reward in the discovery 
of honey. 

Ovid was a contemporary of Christ; but 
the worship of Bacchus was introduced to 
his country more than five hundred years 
earlier, so that we may presume the tradi- 
tion of ‘‘tanging’’ is of that age at least. 
This presumption (if not certainty) is con- 
Fl by the fact that Aristotle draws sev- 
eral of his facts and statements avowedly 
from the writings and observations of others 
who lived before his time. 

Alfred the Great was born in 849 A. D. 
Tanging was known to bee-keepers about 
1400 years earlier. 


Banff, Scotland. D. M. MACDONALD. 





A BEE AND HONEY EXHIBITION. 


I notice Mr. Morrison’s communication in 
GLEANINGS for Oct. 15, suggesting a show 
of bees, honey, and supplies, and referring to 
the horse, dog, poultry, and pigeon men as 
being active in that way. I would suggest 
that Boston, with its large local population 
to draw from, is a good place for a nucleus. 
Iam —— well acquainted with the de- 
tail of the various dog, poultry, and pigeon 
exhibits held here for a number of years, 
and I am also interested in various shows of 
these fanciers on both sides of the water. 
There is a great deal of work in their prep- 
aration. I am engaged now on the pre- 
liminary work of the Boston Terrier Club 
specialty show, which has become an an- 
nual affair. The New England Kennel 
Club holds annual dog shows here, usu- 
ally at a profit. This club made a good- 
sized profit last year. The poultry people 
did not have an exhibition last year, but I 
understand one is on the tapis for Jan., 1906. 
There are numerous shows of these fanciers 
in our near-by towns and cities, one of which 
is passed through about every 15 minutes on 
the cars, and I think that, by judicious ad- 
er such as has been done by the fan- 
ciers referred to, the public could be inter- 
ested (the big population of our suburbs I 
mean); and if such a show were held after 
due publicity is made through the city and 
local press, there would be a good show of 
attracting the public where and when they 
could be educated in the mysteries of eating 
honey, for that is the main question; and it 
is so often that I am asked, ‘‘ How do you 
eat it?’’ that I have frequently to demon- 
strate. JAMES M. PULLEY. 

Boston, Oct.%23. 


[The A. I. Root Co. has already been test- 
ing this matter in the city of New York. 
We made an effort to get into the Madison 
Square poultry show, but did not succeed. 
Another and a smaller one we did get into, 
and there gave daily demonstrations in con- 
nection with a stereopticon and moving: pic- 
ture outfit. The results showed that there 
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was no better way to advertise honey to con- 
sumers who need to be informed of the facts 
after they have had their heads crammed 
with newspaper and cyclopedia lies about 
the honey business. Local bee-keepers, 
where rightly situated, should make an ef- 
fort to get into the poultry shows with their 
bees and honey. But be sure to convince 
the management that no ‘‘bees will get 
loose to sting the chickens and the dogs.’ 0 

With regard to Boston, I would suggest 
that you confer with Mr. F. H. Farmer, 
who represents the Root Co. in that city. 
Possibly he could be induced to make an ex- 
hibit another year. We shall, of course, be 
glad to assist. —ED. } 


A CEMENT HIVE-STAND; JAPANESE CLOVER 
AS A HONEY-PLANT. 


Next year, for hive-stands, I intend to 
make frames about three feet square, and 
dig out enough so that I can sink them just 
about level with the earth. Then I’ll take 
one part cement to five parts of sand, mixed 
to a mortar, and pour it into these frames 
and scrape it off level with a straight-edge. 
Two hives will then rest on each stand. The 
idea of this is that, when the hives are set 
on, no grass can come up within six or eight 
inches of the hive; and the cement, being 
level with the earth, a lawn-mower wheel 
can run right over it and get every sprig of 
grass and still not bump the hive. 


Will bees work on Japanese clover if they 
have nothing else to work on? It is every- 
where here and in full bloom, and I have 
never been able to catch a bee on it. 


Overton, Tex. C. A. STILL, JR. 


[Your concrete hive-stands would be ex- 
cellent but somewhat expensive. Four 
bricks would be almost as good, and a great 
deal cheaper; or, better still, four wooden 
stakes a foot long driven into the ground. 
These should stick up just high enough to 
support the bottom-board square, letting it 
tilt forward slightly. 

I do not know much about Japanese clover. 
had - subscriber please inform us? 
—EbD. 





A REMARKABLE YIELD FROM A COLONY ON 
SCALES. 


Since locating here I have become so in- 
terested in growing citrus fruits that my 
groves of several kinds of orange and lemon 
trees take most of my time; but I can not be 
content without bees, and have an apiary of 
240 colonies located between the orange- 
groves and sage-covered hills. 

I have practiced keeping a record of one 
good colony on scales for the past thirty 
years, and this year breaks all my records 
for duration of yield — six months constant 

ield — April 4th to October from orange, 

utton sage, white sage, and wild buckwheat; 
total gain, 481 lbs., also greatest gain for one 
week, May 11 to 17, was 12. 12, 15, 22, 24, 14, 
16 lbs. ; total for week, 115 lbs. froma colon 
confined the entire season with zinc exclud- 
er to eight Langstroth brood-combs and 16 
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to 24 extracting-combs. I have no swarm- 
ing. The flow was very heavy from orange, 
but most of it was lost, as most colonies 
were not strong enough to store so early, 
and weather was unusually cool in April, so 
my general crop is only fair. 

Redlands, Cal., Oct. 14. FRANK MCNay. 





HOFFMAN-FRAME TOOL; PROPOLIS, HOW TO 
KEEP IT OFF. 


I have long wanted to say something about 
the discussion on the Hoffman frame. A 
very important factor has been neglected — 
that is, the proper tool to use in connection 
with them. I believe it was described in 
GLEANINGS once or twice before. It is sim- 
ply a pryer and hook made of the narrowest 
piece of seat-spring steel youcanget. Ham- 
mer and grind sharp one end; draw the oth- 
er in the form of a shank like that of a large 
file; have the end 2? in. wide; turn square, 
also # of the end; file it sharp, chisel shape; 
let the whole tool be 10 or 12 in. long. Such 
a tool will promptly fetch them out for me, 
and also most conveniently, no matter how 
much glued. When much strength is nec- 
essary, use the wide end; otherwise insert 
the hook end between the frames to pry 
apart; then push the hook underneath the 
end of the top-bar furthest from you, hold- 
ing the nearest end with the left hand. I 
have used the Hoffman frames ever since 
you put them out, and like them well. 

When you work in propolis time or locali- 
ties, do not forget to grease your hands. It 
is much easier to keep propolis off the hands 
that way than to wash it off when once on. 
The wide end is specially to pry apart hive- 
stories. A. MOTTAZ. 

Utica, Ill., Nov. 7.$ 


— has been considerable said in these 
columns about different solvents for remov- 
ing propolis, but very little comparatlvely 
regarding satisfactory methods for prevent- 


ing this depositon the fingers. Last yearone 
of our correspondents did mention that a 
little oil on the fingers would prevent their 
being soiled. There are certain seasons of 
the year when propolis is abundant; and if 
grease of some kind will do the work, by 
all means use it. If any of our subscribers 
have had any experience I should be glad to 
have them tell us about it.—ED.] 


LARGE HIVES; DESTROYING A PART OF THE 
APIARY TO KEEP DOWN INCREASE. 


I am an amateur in bee-keeping, but have 
been an attentive reader of your journal 
during the past year. There are one or two 
points I should like further light on. First, 
to what extent are very large hives effica- 
cious to prevent oe More honey 
and less trouble — that’s what we all want. 
Why, some years even the veterans up here 
leave swarms hanging on trees because ev- 
na old hive, keg, and box on the farmis 
full. One man last fall had increased to 100 
stands; killed 70 and wintered 30. This year 
he has but 70 in all — 40 to kill. 
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Very few in this vicinity care to winter 
more than about ten stands, on account of 
the time and attention required to handle 
the increase. 

Another question I am after information 
on is the distance bees will work from their 
hives. Most people, I believe, claim three 
miles or thereabouts. One of your corres- 
pondents, however, argued half to three- 
fourths of a mile only. The latter strikes 
me as correct. A. M. COLWELL. 

Waconia, Minn., Oct. 26. 


[It is too bad to see such a wholesale de- 
struction of bees. Some enterprising bee- 
keeper in the vicinity should buy them cheap. 
You had better do it yourself, and sell them 
to your bee-keeping friends at a profit. Do 
not let any ‘‘old-timer’’ destroy good prop- 
erty like that. 

Large hives, when run for extracted hon- 
ey, with proper management, will prevent 
swarming almost altogether. The Dadants, 
with their large Quinby hives, have, I think, 
not to exceed over two per cent of swarm- 
ing inaseason. For particulars you are re- 
ferred to ‘‘ Hives’’ and ‘‘Swarming”’ in 
our A B C of Bee Culture. 

The distance bees will fly in quest of stores 
varies according to the locality. The aver- 
age flight is not much overa mile and a half, 
although they will often go three miles. 
In our issue for Dec. 15 I pointed out how 
the Alexander bees would go five miles. 
Bees will often fly across a valley or across 
a body of water further than they will fi 
over level ground more or less covered with 
woods and underbrush. —ED. ] 


SOME OF THE HONEY-PRODUCING PLANTS OF 
EASTERN NORTH CAROLINA. 


On page 1031 Mr. W. R. L. Dwyer, of 
Hillsboro, Ohio, wishes to know some of the 
honey-producing plants of this section, the 
usual production per colony, length of hon- 
ey-flow, and quality of honey. 

In answering Mr. Dwyer’s questions I am 
sorry to state that modern bee-keeping in 
this section is in its infancy, so I can not 
give him the exact information on the aver- 
— production per colony, but I should say 
about two supers per colony. I hived a 
swarm this spring in a Danzenbaker hive on 
half-inch starters, and in five days the 
brood-nest was two-thirds full of snow-white 
honey; but before the bees began work in 
the supers that flow gave out, and since 
then there has been scarcely any flow at all. 

Fully a third of the bees in this section 
have died from starvation this year — some- 
thing which has not happened before in 
years. All of my weak colonies died in 
spite of all the feeding I did, the web-worm 
— up the comb. Such a year as this, I 
have been told, has never been experienced 
before. One bee-keeper in another section 
says, ‘‘We are about to lose the seed of 
bees over my way.”’ 

The general quality of honey here is well 
flavored, thick, and what I should call am- 
ber, although the whitest honey I ever saw 
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came from this section. It was snow-white, 
and came from the highland black gum. 

The honey-producing plants and trees 
here are as follows: Maple, holly, gallberry, 
poplar, black gum, hickory (hone aun 
fruit-trees, corn, cotton, cow-pea, blackber- 
ry, goldenrod, grape, persimmon, plum, 
strawberry, sumac, watermelon, squash, 
pumpkin, andcucumber. Some of our large 
truck-farms afford quite a field for the bees 
during the trucking season. 

Currie, N. C G. W. CORBETT, JR. 





PLACING A STORM-DOOR OVER THE EN- 
TRANCES OF COLONIES WINTERED ON 
THE SUMMER STANDS. 


After bees are properly fed in Septem- 
ber, and packed with four inches of forest 
leaves, I find it a good plan to place a small 
box, open at one side, about 6X6 by 18 in., 
over the entrance. This keeps out the 
snow, and provides a place where the bees 
may carry out their dead. It also gives them 
plenty of air. No matter how deep the 
snow, it always works satisfactorily. For 
the last eight years I have removed the 
snow in spring to let the bees fly if neces- 
sary. 

I have some fruit-trees in my apiary, and 
I find in every case the bees in the shade do 
better than those exposed to the sun. 

Bracebridge, Ont. JOHN BAILEY, SR. 


[I am not sure but this storm-door idea is 
a good one. We proved last winter and the 
winter before that, if the entrances could be 
protected with loose straw or snow, bees 
could be kept warmer in the hive. But the 
difficulty we encountered was that snow 
would melt over the straw, freeze up the 
mass, and sometimes close the entrance her- 
metically. This generally killed the colony. 
The storm-door would obviate this, I think. 
These could be made of small drygoods-box- 
es that you could buy at stores, at a small 
cost, or perhaps they could be had for tak- 
ing them away.—ED.] 


BEES SWARMING OUT WITH A VIRGIN QUEEN. 


Mr. Doolittle’s conversation in the July 
15th number was of special interest to me, 


for I had just been having a number of 
swarms come out with virgin queens in the 
very same manner described by Mr. Muth- 
Rasmussen. The first cases noticed were 
from colonies from which all but two frames 
of brood had been removed in forming nuclei. 
Some of the bees had left the various nuclei 
and returned to the old stand. These, to- 
gether with those left at the time of divid- 
ing, made quite a fair swarm. When the 
virgin, reared from the one or more cells left 
on the two frames of brood came out for her 
mating-flight a portion of the bees swarmed 
out with her. In some of these cases I 
chanced to be standing beside the hive at the 
time, and opened it at once. A most care- 
ful search failed to discover any eggs, un- 
sealed brood, or queen-cells in the hive. 
There were only two frames that had any 
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brood, and this was not only sealed but near- 
ly all hatched. These swarms in question 
seldom settled (though they sometimes did), 
and did not remain in the air as long as most 
normal swarms. In two to five minutes they 
were all back in the hive. An examination 
three days later showed the young queen 
laying nicely. Later in the season I had a 
number of strong colonies which had, by re- 
peated attempts at swarming, lost or killed 
their clipped queens. To some of these, where 
needed, I gave a ripe queen-cell or a newly 
hatched virgin. On the fifth or sixth da 
afterward the swarm would come out wit 
the virgin, then ready to mate. Some of 
these colonies had no brood of any kind, be- 
cause so much time had elapsed since losing 
their old queen. Three or four days after 
these swarms came out I would find eggs. 
I have all my hives numbered, and keep a 
careful record of each colony, and am just 
as certain that these were genuine cases of 
a swarm leaving its hive with no means of 
rearing a queen as I am of any thing per- 
taining to bees. F. L. Day. 
Detroit City, Minn., Nov. 6. 


THE GALLBERRY OF THE SOUTH AS A 
HONEY-PLANT. 


The value of this great honey-plant is not 
known much to the bee-keeping world, and 
it is placed in the list of minor honey-plants 
in the bee-books. But it should have due 
credit for the hundreds of tons of very fine 
honey it yields. 

As far back asI can trace bee-keeping 
definitely (89 years) it has not failed to yield 
a crop of honey. It is seen mostly on waste 
land; and, although it grows only 7 or 8 feet 
high, it is very thick. The beds never die 
out, and begin to bloom the second year of 
growth. It blooms about the first of May 
(after all cold weather is over), and contin- 
ues for 30 or 35 days. 

I have counted 3000 blossoms on one bush 
4 inch in diameter. 

Its honey is a very light amber color, 
thick and pleasant to taste. I have seen 
but very little granulated, and that was ex- 
tracted too soon. I have some samples that 
are very old, and it has not changed in color. 
This honey is not known much in the North, 
and perhaps never will be, as there will nev- 
er be enough raised here to fill the demand 
in the South. : J. WILDER. 

Cordele, Ga., Aug. 12. 





HOW TO WINTER BEES IN DANZENBAKER 
HIVES WITHOUT LOSS. 


This is the way I winter bees on the sum- 
mer stands in Danzenbaker hives. I take 
off all supers containing sections about Sep- 
tember 1, so that the bees are compelled to 
se all honey gathered after that in the 

rood-nest. This gives them ample time to 
ripen it thoroughly and place it where they 
want it. I want them to have plenty of 
stores so that they will be in position to 
breed rapidly the following spring. The 
honey gathered from this time on until frost 
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will be from heartsease, etc.; and as it is 
dark, it is not as salable as light honey, al- 
though just as good for wintering purposes. 
After removing the supers I place as man 
thicknesses of paper as I can get (whic 
sometimes is 18 or 20) down between the 
outside frames and the sides of the hive, 
folding the paper in such a manner that it 
extends up several inches above the top of 
the hive body. I now place an empty super 
on the hive, be two sticks about the thick- 
. ness of a leadpencil across the tops of the 
frames so that the bees can pass from one 
frame to the other without going around be- 
low. I now place a piece of old well-propo- 
lized carpet over the frames and put a good 
wheat-chaff cushion on this and replace the 
roof. When cold weather arrives I place an 
outside box over each hive, with two or 
three inches of air-space on all three sides 
as a windbreak. 

With this system of wintering I have not 
lost a single colony in five years with the 
exception of the winter of 1903, when they 
ran completely out of stores and starved. I 
have never had a case of spring dwindling 
or a queenless colony show up in spring. By 
this method I have hives fairly boiling over 
with bees at the first appearance of white 
clover; and, to be honest about it, I would 
not give a great deal to have them insured. 

Nisbet, Penn. GRANT STANLEY. 


[The plan here described would, in my 
opinion, give very good results. —ED. ] 


IS THERE A NEW ENEMY OF BEES? 


I noticed on page 1084 that Dr. Thos. J." 


Brown, of Tennessee, describes a case of 
the very same affection I tried to describe 
to you on p. 1028. The only difference there 
is, 1 saw and destroyed a small worm, not 
much like the old moth-worm, which you 
said it was. I am still impressed with the 
idea that we have a new bee-enemy—cer- 
tainly one I don’t remember noticing be- 
fore, and I have kept bees for quite a num- 
ber of years. If Dr. Brown had made a 
close examination I think he might have 
seen what I saw. Mine attacked a colony 
of beautiful Italians, and I think it would 
have destroyed them had I not taken it in 
time. I have not seen a case of it in my 
little apiary since. L. L. BROCKWELL. 
Edlow, Va., Oct. 21,°1905. 


{I would suggest that Mr. B. or any one 
else who has seen these peculiar worms send 
specimens of comb containing them to the 
Department of Agriculture, Division of Api- 
culture, Washington, for examination. If 
they are not a moth-worm, then let us know 
what they are.—ED. ] 


TAR PAPER OVER THE HIVES IN WINTER. 


I have put my colonies away in their ‘‘long 
winter gowns,’’ with tar paper cut into 
squares, and put on top of the hives, and 
folded down so as to reach below the supers 
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which contain the cushions. I have done 

this chiefly to guard against any possible 

leakage from melting snow, of which we 

have from two to five feet. I am wintering 

outdoors. I. D. PEARCE. 
Guler, Wash., Oct 20. 


[Your plan ought to give good results in 
your climate. — ED. } 





WINTERING TIERED-UP COLONIES. 


Kindly tell me how the tiered-up colonies 
are wintered. I have several. Would it be 
proper to take off one story, where’ there 
are two, and give the queenless one a queen? 

Hartstown, Pa. J. D. WEST. 


[As a general thing a two-story colony 
can easily be crowded into a one-story at 
the approach of cold weather. It would be 
bad policy to separate the two stories and 
introduce a queen to the queenless portion. 
The stronger we can have our colonies for 
winter the better. —Eb. ] 





WINTERING BEES IN A SMOKE-HOUSE. 


I intend to winter my four colonies of bees 
in a house 4X6 that is frost-proof. We used 
to smoke meat in it, so it smells of smoke a 
little. Would this be injurious to the bees? 

Can I feed sugar syrup in a Miller feeder 
to my bees in winter? C. J. JOHNSON. 

Falun, Wis., Nov. 16. 


[The smoke will do no harm. The tem- 
perature, however, should not go below 40 
nor above 55. A house that is merely frost- 
proof is not enough. It should be capable 
of maintaining a uniform temperature, or 
nearly so; otherwise it is better to pack the 
bees good and warm outdoors. A building 
4X6 is decidedly small, and you could not, 
therefore, expect to put in more than ten 
or twenty colonies. So many bees would 
make the room too warm, resulting in their 
=) and thus weakening the colonies. 
— ED. 





CELLAR-WINTERED COLONIES IN CHAFF 


HIVES. 

I own 80 hives of bees. I have always 
kept them in the cellar, but I have put 35 of 
them in chaff hives. Will they keep in the 
same cellar with those not in chaff hives, or 
would you advise me to keep them out of 
doors? E. MATTY. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 12. 


[I would put the chaff hives outdoors, and 
pre results with those in the cellar. — 
D. 





NO MORE SEED. 


I have been getting letters from bee-keep- 
ers wanting seed from the little snow-drop 
bush in my yard that I wrote you abouta 
short time ago. Please tell your readers 
that I have no more seed. 


Velpen, Ind. W. T. DAVISON. 
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Lay not up for yourself treasures upon earth, where 
moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break 
through and steal: but lay up for yourself treasures in 
heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, 
and where thieves do not break through nor steal.— 
Mart. 6:19, 20. 


My attention was called to the above text 
recently by finding a book on the table of a 
relative of mine. The title of the book was 
‘‘Moth and Rust.’’ It instantly occurred 
to me that the book must be something re- 
markably good; and although it was a very 
entertaining piece of fiction it had very little 
to say about that beautiful text. After my 
attention was called to it, the text seemed 
to unfold and spread out. It was to me, as 
I have often mentioned before, a ‘‘shining 
light.’’ It seemed as if I could see those 
wonderful words emblazoned on the vault of 
heaven in letters of fire. It comes from 
that celebrated sixth chapter of Matthew, 
where Jesus seems to be giving his friends 
wholesome advice and instruction. He com- 


mences the chapter by admonishing us not 


to do our alms before men; and he tells us 
when we pray to go into our closets and 
shut the door. Then he tells us about avoid- 
ing vain repetitions, and finally gives us that 
prayer which has been repeated thousands 
of times, over and over, and yet few seem 
to comprehend or grasp the wonderful in- 
struction and truth in that prayer. Finally, 
when the chapter is about half finished he 
admonishes us not to lay up for ourselves 
treasures onearth. Ohdear! what ascram- 
ble there is for earthly treasures! not only 
in the way of deal, but under the influence 
of strong drink, wretches calling themselves 
men knock down poor hard-working people 
to get their watches or little hoard of hard- 
earned savings! And that is not all. Help- 
less women—women who teach school for a 
living — have been knocked down in the 
streets of the cities of Ohio just so that 
some low fiend could grab from them the 
small pittance they had earned by honest 
toil. e wonder how anybody calling him- 
self a man could get to such depths of 
selfishness and depravity. 

And yet these drunken highwaymen are 
hardly more to be despised than the million- 
aires who get their wealth by stealing from 
the honest tax-payer. The words ‘‘moth 
and rust’’ took my attention. Mrs. Root 
spends a great part of her time in house- 
cleaning. It is hard work. She does it her- 
self, mostly, because nobody else does it ex- 
actly to her notion. She says that, unless 
the house is cleaned about so often, and the 
clothing, carpets, etc., gone over faithfully 
and carefully, ‘‘moth’’ will get it; and ev- 
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will be found ‘‘moth-eaten.’’ I do not know 
which she hates more — moth or mice; but 
she wages incessant warfare on both.* She 
says if we ever build another house she is 
going to supervise it personally, and have it 
absolutely mouse-proof. I hope science will 
enable us also to make a house that is moth- 
proof very soon. Another thing Mrs. Root 
can not endure is rust. If I borrow one of 
her tin pails to use in the greenhouse, it 
must not only be turned upside down when 
I am done with it, but she says it should be 
dried on the stove and then wiped out with 
a clean cloth. The tin pails that she han- 
dles never rust out, even if they are made 
of cheap ‘‘Yankee”’ tin. We have some 
tinware doing service yet, that was pur- 
chased when we were first married, made of 
good old-fashioned tin. Well, almost every 
thing in this world rusts if left out in the 
weather uncared-for. Even the stones in 
our buildings rust and rot and wear away 
under the influence of sun, frost, and water. 
Our iron bridges that cost away up into the 
millions rust out if they are not kept paint- 
ed. Every thing in this world wears away 
and goes to pieces. Now think of the won- 
derful truth packed in that little sentence, 
‘‘Where moth and rust doth corrupt.’’ Just 
take in that word ‘‘corrupt.’’ How won- 
derfully expressive it is! We speak about 
our men in office who are corrupted by rich- 
es. Those at the head of our great insur- 
ance companies were so burdened with the 
millions entrusted to them by the honest, in- 
nocent, and unsuspecting people that they 
became so corrupt they did not seem to have 
any regard or respect for anybody — neither 
God, man, nor the Devil, as the expression 
goes. A few days ago I saw an editorial in 
one of the daily papers. It got away from 
me by some hook or crook, and I have not 
been able to find it since. The editor start- 
ed out something like this: 

‘* We read in the good book that ‘a good 
name is rather to be chosen than great rich- 
es;’ but the officers of our insurance compa- 
nies evidently consider this a mistake. They 
seem to have decided that great riches are 
rather more important, and a good name of 
not very much account — at least when they 
discover their good name is gone they mani- 
fest but very little concern; and just so they 
can keep the great riches safely in their 
clutches they are not much troubled about 
the loss of their good name. Weas a people 
are taking great pains to send Bibles to the 
heathen in foreign lands. Why not send 
some Bibles as well to the officers of our 
great insurance companies. Perhaps if some 
of these beautiful passages were marked 
with a blue pencil they might be induced to 
read and ponder, and see what they have 
lost and how little they have really gazned.’’ 


*Yesterday I found our grandson Ralph, two anda 
half years old, withacloth in his hand dusting and 
wiping the furniture as well as the floor. He had seen 
his grandma dusting the furniture, floors, etc., and 
helped her in her housecleaning. He has surely started 
out to be a chip of the old block. 
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Jesus reminded us that, upon this earth, 
we should find moth and rust constantly cor- 
rupting; and at the same time itis a = 
where thieves break through and steal. A 
few days ago there was a sudden develop- 
ment of housebreaking and stealing right 
here in Medina. As we have had no saloons 
here for about twenty years, property has 
been tolerably safe, even if you forgot to 
lock the door nights when you went to bed, 
or left your pene and apples out in the 
field or in the back shed. Recently there 
were several raids, and the thief was so low 
and mean as to take canned fruit. Yes, 
they broke into a comparatively poor hard- 
working man’s cellar, got the most of his 
canned fruit, and then a week or two later 
went into the same cellar again and took 
some more stuff. They did not have the 
grace to pick out the home of a rich man 
where the stores would not be missed so 
much. ‘‘ Where thieves break through and 
steal.’’ What do you suppose it costs this 
nation to keep things locked up so they will 
be safe from pilfering? 

Now, friends, Jesus always gave us a rem- 
edy, and he did it in this case. He says, 
‘‘Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, 
and where thieves do not break through nor 
steal.’’ What a beautiful place heaven 
must be! I never thought of it before, but 
I am going to tell Mrs. Root that, when we 
get to heaven, we shall have no further 
worry from moth andrust(nor mice). I will 
tell her, too, that when we are there she 
will not need to get up just as she is ready 
to drop to sleep because we have forgotten 
to lock the door. Not only will there be no 
moth, rust, nor corruption, but no stealing, 
because everybody will love his neighbor 
just as well as he loves himself. None of 
us will even covet what belongs to somebody 
else. What a happy place, and what a hap- 
py —— 

But before closing I have something more 
to say about that word ‘‘corrupt’’—‘‘ where 
moth and rust doth corrupt.’’ I suppose 
moth and rust might represent the love of 
money more than almost any thing else; 
and I do not know of any thing more corrupt- 
ing than big salaries with not much to do in 
return. One of the officers of the Equitable 
Life Insurance Co. was getting $150,000 a 
year; but since the searchlight of public in- 
dignation has been turned on him he has re- 
pented a little and concluded he could afford 
to work (?) for only half that amount.* 

I have before mentioned the fact that 
many of our county commissioners, made up 





* Since the above was written I have come across the 
following, which I clip from the Country Gentleman: 

It is all over with Mr. McCurdy. Life-insurance com- 
panies, like republics, are ungrateful. The aged man 
(Rich A., we mean) who had served the Mutual so 
long and faithfully for a meager recompense, who offer- 
ed to cut his salary in two for the privilege of continu- 
ing to serve it, has been cast into outer darkness. He 
says in his letter of resignation that he needs rest. and 
the trustees in their reply hope he will take it. It might 


be hoped, also, that he will not be obliged to take it in 
the penitentiary, for that is not a salubrious place for a 
man past seventy. 
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mostly of good honest hard-working farmers, 
sooner or later learn to puff a cigar; it is re- 
a they also play cards, and drink, but 

hope this is not true; but it is true that I 
have been greatly pained and astonished to 
see so many of them, after they have been 
in office a little while, get to puffing a cigar. 
One of the best men I know of, and, in fact, 
one of the best farmers I ever met, a good 
Christian man, recently ran for office. I 
said, as I took hold of his hand, ‘‘ Bro. X., 
if you should fill this office (and I honestly 
hope you will) shall we see you puffing a ci- 
gar like the rest of them after a time?’ 
He laughed as he replied that he did not 
think there was much danger. Well, he 
did not get the office. I do not know what 
the trouble was, unless it was that somebody 
who had hold of the wires feared that he 
would be too straight and square in all that 
he did. 

But of late a big change has been coming 
over us, not only here in Ohio but in a good 
many other States. So much crookedness 
has been brought to light that people are de- 
manding those who are candidates for im- 
portant offices shall be positively opposed to 
the saloon gang and the liquor-traffic. 

There is another way in which riches are 
corrupting. Years ago I was introduced to 
a bright young man—I might say almost a 
boy—who seemed as pure and honest and 
true as almost any young man you could 

ick out. Iwas told that he would probably 

ea millionaire; and I began wondering at 
the time whether money would or could cor- 
rupt one who looked so guileless and pure as 
he did. For quite a time he worked diligent- 
ly and faithfully in the various mills and 
factories belonging to his father; but later 
on he was sporting a high-priced yacht. 
Although he had a beautiful wife, and a 
child or two, he got among the fashionables, 
and it soon became noised abroad that he 
was pretty intimate with another man’s 
wife. A little later they were off for Europe, 
traveling t-cether as man and wife. The 
woman’s husband made some show of re- 
monstrance at first, but all at once he gave 
up and let his wife go. It was whispered 
that he was silenced with money. This man, 
because he was a millionaire, was allowed 
to trample the holiest laws of our land under 
foot with impunity, and public opinion seem- 
ed to say, ‘‘Oh! he is a millionaire; he can 
do any thing he pleases so long as he has 
money enough to pay for it.’’ God forbid 
that this thing should continue. I want to 
live to see millionaires sent to prison like 
other people unless they obey our laws. 
I am sure our good President will stand by 
me in this, even if nobody else will. 

Here is something more in the same line, 
clipped from the Cleveland Leader: 


MRS.” ASAYANOT TO “CONTEST WILL. 


Cuicaco. June 7.—Mrs. Elizabeth Asay returned to- 
day from Sharon, Pa., where she attended the funeral of 
the late Peter L. Kimberly. 

Mrs. Asay said to-day: “‘There is no reason why I 
should try to break Mr. Kimberly’s will: He has pro- 
vided me with enough money to live for the rest of my 
life; and, even if he had not, I have means of my own. 
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Any one who could be so good to me as he was alive 
could not forget me in death. 

“T lived as Mr. Kimberly's wife for five years. Dur- 
ing that time his relatives, his nephews, and others vis- 
ited us constantly. ‘Pete,’ I used to say to him, ‘ what 
can people think of us?” He used to answer me,‘ Well, 
don’t they come here? Why borrow trouble?’ ” 

“‘I never used his name except when we traveled, 
and then he would register me as his wife at hotels. 
In New York and San Francisco and other cities I met 
all his best friends, who knew that I was not his wife. 
I knew that this was not right, but what couldI do? I 
wondered at the power of money. What can’t money 
do? His friends seemed to think it all right.” 


There it is, friends. This poor woman 
was comparatively helpless in the clutches 
of that millionaire with all his money—at 
least she supposed she was helpless. She 
savs, ‘‘I] wondered at the power of money. 
What can not money do?’’ There you have 
it. This rich man defied public opinion. He 
defied the laws of our land. He passed this 
woman off as his wife at respectable hotels 
when he had a legal wife living; because he 
had money, and could do things on a large 
scale, everybody bowed down to him. His 
relatives came and visited him just as if it 
were allright. Now. suppose this thing gets 
to be more common—what will be the result? 
And, finally, what satisfaction or enjoyment 
could this man get out of life? I wonder if 
he ever considered what his example was to 
the younger ones growing up. The man who 
can reflect, when he comes to die, that he 
has ‘‘fought the good fight and kept the 
faith,’’ as Paul said he had done, can feel 
willing to have the younger ones copy his ex- 
ample. He has laid up treasures in heaven. 
His good name can not be taken from him. 
Moth and rust will never harm it. But this 
other one—this millionaire who set an ex- 
ample of going about the world with a wo- 
man who was not his wife, where is his 
treasure? what does he look forward to, and 
what has he to feel happy about when he 
comes to die? Jesus told us the fate of such 
as he in the following: 

The Son of man shall send forth his angels, and they 
shall gather out of his kingdom all things that offend, 
and them which do iniquity, and shall cast them into a 


furnace of fire; there shall be wailing, and gnashing of 
teeth.—MArTT. 13: 41, 42. 


Dear friends, as I approach the close of 
this home paper my conscience troubles me 
because I have had so much to say about lay- 
ing up treasures on earth and the selfishness 
of humanity. Let me give you another 
glimpse that includes quite a lot of humani- 
ty: 

In coming home from Indianapolis I shook 
hands with an officer of the Salvation Army, 
and began laughing at him because he could 
not remember me. Then it transpired that 
he was somebody else. I was in the predic- 
ament of the Irishman who met a friend, as 
he supposed; but when they began calling 
each other by name he said, ‘‘ Faith, and it 
turned out to be nayther of us.’’ Well, I 
have learned to take it on general principles 
that any one belonging to the Salvation Army 
is my friend and I am his. And now let me 
digress a little. 

When the papers announced a few months 
ago that Ashland, the county-seat of Ash- 
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land Co., Ohio, had suddenly gone dry, every- 
body was astonished, for it is a place of sev- 
eral thousand inhabitants, and a number of 
saloons have been rampant there as long as 
anybody can remember. This Salvation 
Army officer explained to me how it happen- 
ed—that is, if it really did happen. There 
has been an organization of the Salvation 
Army in Ashland a good many years; but it 
had become run down, and its members 
were half-hearted. A short time ago a Ger- 
man boy in his teens was taken into their 
ranks. This boy astonished everybody by 
his zeal and energy in pleading for the Lord 
Jesus Christ in season and out of season. He 
built up the Salvation Army and started re- 
vivals in the churches; but right in the 
midst of his work, by some inscrutable act 
of Providence (or was it some man’s folly?) 
he lost his life. But the work he had start- 
still went on. In fact, his sudden death, 
perhaps from overwork in pleading for 
righteousness. seemed to give it a new im- 
petus; and this was the start of a temper- 
ance crusade that banished the saloons from 
Ashland. The result was as it was at Leip- 
sic as I told you about in our previous issue 
—a great revival started. In the Cleveland 
Press for Dec. 7 we find the following: 


HUGE TABERNACLE BUILT IN 22 HOURS FOR A REVIVAL, 


Ashland County is in the midst of a religious awak- 
ening so widespread as to cor pel the hasty construction 
of a huge barnlike tabernacle to accommodate the va-t 
throngs which attend the meetings. The revival feel- 
ing has penetrated to practically every home in the 
city; and businessmen, merchants, laborers, and people 
of all classes have joined hands with the Rv. M. B. Wil- 
liams, the evangelist in charge, in making the revival a 
success. 

In such deadly earnest are the people of Ashland that 
the tabernacle, which will hold 2700 persons, and which 
is dedicated solely to evangelistic services, was built 
in 22 hours. Men of all classes joined hands to erect it. 


ALL JOIN IN WORE, 


Lumber-dealers furnished building material; a real- 
estate dealer donated the ground, and an army of enthu- 
siastic volunteers gave a day’s labor to assist in the 
construction of the huge building. 

The revival began a week ago in the armory, the 
largest building in this town of 6000 inhabitants. In a 
few days the attendance grew so rapidly that this 
building was dwarfed, and the necessity for more com- 
modious quarters forced the erection of the tab-rnacle. 
One meeting of the enthusiasts was sufficient to raise 
the necessary money, and the work was begun at once. 

Young men and old, from factory and building; car- 
penters, plumbers, gas-fitters, business men, common 
laborers, and others less skilled, drove nails, sawed 
boards, fitted pipe, hauled straw, graded, and did a 
thousand and one things necessary for the construction 
of the improvised house of worship. 

The structure is 95 by 130 feet, consuming 45,000 feet 
of lumber. It is 25 feet in the highest point, and it is 
lighted and heated by natural gas. The floor of the 
tabernacle is mother earth, covered with three loads of 
matted straw, and the place is dry, sanitary, ventilated, 
and without draft. 

It is manifest from the outpouring humanity at the 
services, which borders on the sensational, that Dr. 
Williams has the united support of every Christian 
worker in the county. Dr. Williams is a forceful speak- 
er, possessed of wonderful resources, and a fearless, 
aggressive campaigner. 

. 7a 200 — “ how choir, which is conducted 
rof. Loay Sutherland, a singing evangeli 
Shelby, Mich. — oe 
These services are under the auspices of the Ashland 
Ministerial Association: and the tabernacle feature, 
being an entirely new departure along evangelistic 
lines in Ohio, promises to spread over this State and 
out of it. There have been 139 conversions, with pros- 

pects for more. 
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Accompanying the above sketch was a pic- | 2 7 
ture of the rude tabernacle. Of course it is | ° > 
a temporary one, or perhaps only for this Opening a Savings 
re we = yl ‘be a = us 
ope and work an ray that such things . ne 
“—_ spread all over Shio. Account by Mail 
ow, friends, here is one of the grandest 
illustrations of laying up treasures in heav- with this bank insures not only absolute 
en. These people gave their lumber, their |} Safety, but is an incentive to practice 
labor, the materials, and every thing the had economy and put oe, small sums 
or could afford, toward building this large whenever convenient. We solicit ac- 
tabernacle for spreading the gospel. It was counts of 
unselfish; it was for the good of humanity. : 
Every man, woman, and child who had a One Dollar and upwards on which 
part in that work will, I am sure, feel it is 
one of the best investments of time and we pay 4 Per Cent Interest 
money they ever made. The memory of it 
will be a bright spot all through their lives; compounded on January and July 1st of 
and when they come to die they will feel | | each year. Send for particulars telling 
happy that at least a part of their time was | how you may send money safely and 
given then toward laying up treasures in conveniently by mail. 
heaven, ‘‘ where moth and rust doth not cor- 
rupt, and where thieves do not break through 
and steal. | The SAVINGS 


DEPOSIT BANK COMPANY 


COLLINGDALE APIARY | Medina, Oho 


J. R. Rambo, Collingdale, Delaware Co., Penn. | 
| ASSETS OVER HALF MILLION DOLLARS: 




















peer r ge and en . ene —- 
ians bri rom stock receiv rom Swarthmore; Cau- | 

casians bred from an imported queen. Queens reared | A. T. SPITZER, Pres. 

and mated in separate yards, six miles apart. Satisfac- | A. I. ROOT, Vice-pres. 
tion and safe arrival guaranteed. Prices furnished on | E. B. SPITZER, Cashier 
application. I am booking orders now for the com- | a ) 
ing s season, and will fill s same in rotation as receivad. 

















B INGH A M i 4 Largest Sizes Soot Burning BINGH AM was the FIRST: 


Original 
Direct Draft 
CLEAN 
Bee Smokers 








to invent and make a bee-smoker that 
would burn sound wood, and go all the 
time without puffing. It has been the 
World’s Standard for 26 years. Bing- 
ham invented all the patented improve- 
ments in bee-smokers, and uncapping- 
knife for his own use in his own apiary. 


Oxford, O., Sept. 30, 1878. 
Your smoker has been in daily use 
for months in a friend’s apiary. He is 
enthusiastic in its praise, and, after 
seeing how greatly it facilitates the 
handling of bees, I heartily endorse all 
he says of it. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 


Never Go Out 


SO6T BD GG. ‘SS. “S291 P.3*ad 
And last from 5 to 21 years 








Tin 4-in.SmokeEngine 3%-inch 38-inch 2%-inch 2-inch Wonder 
Prices—$1.50; $1.10; $1.00; 90e: 65c by mail on receipt of price. ONLY BINGHAM SMOKERS 
Ree BINGHATI1, FARWELL, MICH. Have These Latest Improvements. 


These a 


were made on one of our 
$50 concrete building-block 
machines. Prices range 
from $50 upwards. Every 
machine complete with all 
parts ready to go to work, 
and guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. Two men 
make from 100 to 150 of 
these blocks perday. One 
barrel of Portland cement 
makes from 25 to 35 blocks. Write for descriptive circular and list. 


Medina Concrete: Company 
Medina, Ohio 


——————$——— 
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Bee-supplies 


We manufacture every thing needed in the apiary, and carry a large stock and great 
variety. We assure you the best goods at LOWEST PRICES, and our excellent freight facil- 
ities enable us to make prompt shipment over fifteen different roads, thereby saving you 
excessive freight charges as well as time and worry in having goods transferred and damaged. 
We make the Alternating, Massie, Langstroth, and the Dovetail hive. 


27 


Our prices are very reasonable; and, to convince you of such, we will mail you our free 
illustrated and descriptive catalog and price list upon request. We want every bee-keeper 
to have our catalog. SPECIAL DISCOUNTS now. Write to-day. Address 


Kretchmer Mfg. Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa 























with a pure Caucasian drone. 


D.E. LYON, Ph.D. - 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS 


Cuaranteed mated to pure Caucasian drones. Cood honey-gatherers. 
Gentlest bees in World. Can be handled without veil or gloves. 
Notice the distinct gray bands on my strain of Caucasians—can be easily distinguished from other races. 

W lam breeding queens from a mother of wonderful gentleness, whose 
even when I have put them to tests that would have infuriated the gentlest of Italians. @ W I have 


no mismated queens for sale—only pure Caueasians; and I guarantee every queen sent out to be mated 
ww 2 2 2 2 Price of Queens, $5.00 Each. 


Place Orders Now with Postoffice Money-order, as Queens will be 
shipped first to those who place their orders now. 


TWELVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WITH BEES. 


s have never stung me 








- MATAWAN, N. J. 














WISCONSIN 
BASSWOOD 











FOR SECTIONS 











We make them and the very 





best of Devetailed Hives, Ship- 
ping-cases, and a full line 
of bee - keepers’ supplies 
always on hand. We make 
very prompt shipments. 
Let us hear from you. 




























MARSHFIELB M’F’G CO, 


MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN. 





























A tlappy New Year 


and a Prosperous 
Season is yours..... 














if you take time by the forelock, and be 
prepared for the season when it comes. 
DON’T put off ordering your supplies 
until you need them. Order now, and 
get the discounts. 

I have a full line of Root’s Goods, 
and sell them at factory prices and dis- 
counts. Send me a bill of what you 
want and let me tell you what I will 
deliver them at your depot for. Send 
for my 36-page catalog—it will be sent 
free—also a full description of the Hil- 
ton Chaff Hive and Supers, with a com- 
parison made by the Michigan State 
Agricultural College between the sin- 
gle and double walled hives. All free 
for the asking. Cash or goods in ex- 
change for wax. 








Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich. 
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You Get This New 
TONGUELESS Disc Harrow 
on Thirty Days’ Trial 


HOW 


It’s this way— 

An entirely new feature is embodied in 
the construction of this Harrow. 

The Forward Truck,without any Tongue, 
positively relieves the horses of all Neck 
Weight and Side Draft, and allows them 
free, easy movement. They have just an 
even, steady pull. 

Why should a team’, that is already hav- 
ing a hard time to work and travel on rough, 
uneven ground, be hampered and annoyed 
by the Threshing of a Tongue, and by the 
weight of a Harrow Frame? 

There is absolutely no reason for it. 

To give you a chance to examine this 
Harrow for yourself, and to prove to you 
that it is exactly as represented, and that it 
will produce the results claimed forit, we will 
send any size you select, on a 30 Days’ Ap- 
proval Test, all Freight Charges Prepaid. 

f you find the Harrow to be exactly as 
represented, and to work as we claim it will, 
you pay for it: Cash or easy terms as you 
prefer. If not, send it back at our expense. 


See What Mr. Weaver says: 
Dexter Mo., Oct. 26, 1905. 
American Harrow Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Gentlemen: We are pleased to write you that the No. 
1418 Tongueless Disc has been received and thoroughly 
tested, and found not wanting anywhere. 

We have at last a Jong felt want supplied—a Tongue- 
less Disc. We have concluded thatthe draft of this 
harrow is one-fourth less; three horses will draw this 
harrow with as much ease as four horses will any tongue 
disc made. We have often wondered why a tongueless 
disc was so long in getting made. We are surely pleased, 
and trust you will never make anything but Tongueless 
Dises.—Yours respectfully. L, F. WEAVER, 


No. 6 Iron Age Combined 
Double and Single 
. Wheel Hoe, Hill 
\ = Drill 


What kind of help will you have this spring. 
you do your work the old way with many men and 
much expense, or employ the time-saving, labor- 
lessening and money-making 


IRON AGE Implements _ 


These implements comprise tools for the cultivation of all crops. The 


ey 


FREE 


This Harrow is built on right principles 5 

—No Side Draft. 

—No Neck Weight 

—No crowding of team in short turns 

—Just even, steady pull. 

—Front Truck carries weight of Frame, 
and controls movements of Harrow. 

—Ball bearings take the end thrust 

—Double levers make handling easy. 

All our output goes direct to the farmers 
on the 30 Days’ Approval Test Plan, with 
time to pay if you wish. 

The Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrow is 
protected by exclusive patents and manu- 
factured and sold only by us. Write today 
for booklet giving full description and prices 
that will please you. 

Say when you want to use the harrow, so 
we can take care of you ;, 
right, 

Orders for Spring de- ff 
livery are already com- 
ing from every State 
in the Union. 


#14 Sizes 
y ior 
All Purposes 


AMERICAN HARROW COMPANY 
4627 Hastnigs St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Your Spring Help 


Will 


Tron Age 
(Improved 
Robbins ) 
Potato 
Plauter, 


No. 6 tool shown, prepares the ground, sows the seed and cultivates 


the growing crop. 
Pianter has no competitor. 
absolutely perfect work. 


The Iron Age (Improved Robbins) Potato 
The only planter performing 
Riding and Walking Cultivators, 


Sprayers, Hoes, Drills, Potato Diggers, etc., all are shown in 
the New Iron Age Book. Most coin plete and instructive btoo.« 


on crop raising published. Write for it. 


It’s Free. 


BATEMAN MFC. CO., Box 120, Crenioch,N. J. 





for only $52.50. Over the jumps with- 
My outthe jar Adds lifetothe vehicle. We offer 
our genuine, solid rubber, 2-year guaranteed 


SPLIT HICKORY HUMMER 


Top Buggy on 30 Days Free Trial, direct from 
our factOry. Split Wickory trade-mark stands for 
25% more value. Writeand tell us what kind of 
vehicle you want. Free 1906 Catalogue tells all 

Send for is now. 


The Ohio Carriage 
Mf 


ig. Co. 
H.C. Phelns, Pres. 
Station 293 
Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





PLANT OUR QUICK-GROWING 


NORTHERN SEED 


You will gain from one to three weeks over 
your neighbors who plant home-grown seed. 
Think what higher prices this means. No 
more labor—no more land—but bigger, 
earlier crops, and larger profits. 

Northern Seed grown in colder climate 
and shorter season matures much earlier. 


POTATO ES Our Extra Early Petoskey 


isa marvel. Large, fine, 

smooth, white. Big yielder; earliest of all. 

Try some this year and see for yourself. 

25c, stamps or coin, and get one large 

seed potato and catalogue (worth dollars to 

any grower). Complete line hardy Northern 

Grown Seeds. Catalogue alone free. Write 
today, while you have this before you. 





Darling & Beahan, 73 Michigan St., Petoskey, Mich. 
CL EET 


aie 
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Let Us Quote You a Price 
on a First-Class Fanning Mill 


Made by a Fanning Mill Factory that makes a specialty of high-grade mills. 
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You should own a Fanning Mill. 

It will save its own cost in short 
order. By separating the different 
grades of grain, you get a fancy 
price for the best. 

Your seed grain will not be mixed. 

Grain, as it comes from the thresh- 
ing machine isn’t fit to sow. 

A fanning mill will clean it—and 


—take out all the chaff and withered 
kernels,—remove oats from wheat. 
One operation does the business. 

And the fanning makes every bushel 
worth more money. 

Say ‘‘good-bye’’ to weeds in your 
wheat field. 

Just to give you an idea,—here are 
some of the grains and seeds the 


grade it,—get all the best together, Chatham will clean:— 
Wheat, Oats, Rye, Barley, Timothy, Clover, Millet, Flax, Rice, Peas, 
Beans, Corn, Kaffir Corn, Potatoes, Broom Corn, Alfalfa, Grass Seed, 
Cotton Seed, Alsike, Blue Grass, Red Top, Buckwheat, Mungarian, 
Orchard Grass, Rape, Rye Grass, etc., etc. 

Will you let us tell you about our complete line of Fanning Mills that 
have the gearing all on the inside and a patent anti-clogging device that 
prevents choking? We sell direct from the factory and ship to you from 
our nearest distributing depot. Selling terms so liberal you don’t 
notice the outlay. Sold on 30 days free trial if you wish. 


Ch ath am Mill s are sold only from our factory—not 







by catalogue or mail order houses. 
At the prices we quote they are the greatest 
Fanning Mill values in the country; and the name 
CHATHAM stands for 60 years of high quality. 
OVER 200,000 MILLS IN ACTUAL USE. 
Send for complete description and save more 
than the price of the mill in a single season. 


The Manson Campbell Co., Ltd. 


Makers of Chatham Fanning Mills, Incubators and Brooders 
342 Wesson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


If you would know ‘‘ How to Make Dollars out of 
Wind,” send for our little book of that title. It is 
FREE, and tells how a Chatham puts dollars in your 
Also a lot of valuable information about good seed 


pocket. 
Remember! this is FREE and postpaid 


and how to obtain it. 
if you write today. 


24 Shipping Warehouses Located in Leading Cities Insuring Quick Delivery. 














SPLIT 
HICKORY 


Trade Mark 
Stands for quality. 
Costs no more. Don’t 
buy the unknown kind. 


From our 
Factory to you. 


SPLIT HICKORY SPECIAL 


Everything of the best and made to order. 

30 Days Free Trial. 2 years steel-clad 

direct guarantee. Write and tell us the 

Style of vehicle you need. 1906 Cata- 
logue, 180 pages, now ready. Write 
for it today. It’s free. 


Station 293 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 











THE BEST STRAWBERRY 


is Senator Dunlap—large, fine colored, 

very productive. Catalog of Straw- 

berry and other berry pisnts FREE. 
L. J. Farmer, Box 608, aski, N.Y, 











TEE PE  . 
Safety and Ease 


and comfort in shaving 
are found only in the 
soothing lather of the 
old reliable 


WILLIAMS’ s"o'A't 


Sold everywhere Free trial sample 
for2-cent stamp Write for ‘‘The 
Shavers Guide and How to Dress 
Correctly.”’ 


The J. B_ Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 








| Catalo 








FRUITFUL TREES MILLIONS OF FRUIT 

AND FOREST TREES 
Small Fruits and Evergreens. Russian Mulberry 
and Black Locust, $1.00 per 1000. Carefully dug 
and packed. Freight prepaid on $10.00 orders. 
e free. ne trees guaranteed. 


Gage County Nurseries, Box 647, Beatrice, Neb. 
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Wants and Exchange. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at 15 cts. per line. 
Advertisements intended for this department should not 
exceed five lines, and you must say you want your advertise- 
ment in this department or we will not be responsible for 
errors, You can have the notice as many lines as you like, 
but all over five lines will cost you according to our regular 
rates. This department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
changes. Exchanges for cash or for price lists, or notices 
offering articles for sale, will be charged our regular rates 
of 20 cts. per line, and they will be put in other depart- 
ments. We can not be responsible for dissatisfaction aris- 
ing from these ** swaps.” 








WANTED.— Old combs or slumgum from solar ex- 
tractors. Will pay for the amount of wax secured 

less the cost of time in rendering. None can be used 

after Feb. 15. THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


W ANTED.—Refuse from the wax-extractor, or slum- 
gum. State quantity and price. 
OREL L. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 








WANTED.— Honey, wax, slumgum, or supplies, in 
exchange for standard-bred White Wyandottes. 
H. E. CROWTHER, N o. Kingsville, Ohio. 


WANTED.—Raw furs of all kinds. The highest cash 
prices paid. Prices on application. Goods held 
separate if you wish. O. H. MORLEY, Hector, N. Y. 





WANTED —Old books on bee culture, especially from 
foreign countries. Please state titles, authors, 
year of publication, edition, binding, condition, number 
of pages, and price wanted. 
A. L. BoyDEN, Medina, Ohio. 








WANTED.—A registered bloodhound bitch in whelp 
to pure- bred dog. In answering please give color, 
age, and breeding as well as of dog bred to. 
Wm. Linton, JR., Aurora, York Co., Ont., Can. 





WANTED.— Three copies of A B C in Bee Culture, 

edition of 1899. Must be in good condition. Will 
exchange for new late editions or for cash. Address 
HETTIE E. HOFFMAN, Box 331, Canajoharie, N. Y. 





WANTED.—At once, partner with $1500 capital; ex- 
perience not indispensable; business already estab- 
lished; good chance for the right man. 
J. E. CHAMBERS, Vigo, Texas. 





WANTED. - To exchange No. 5 Blickensderfer type- 
writer for extracted honey. Address 
H. F. Morse, Route ?. Marshfield, Vt. 





WANTED.—Any bee-books, except Quinby’s and 
Miner’s, published in U.S. A. before 1857. dvise 
titles offered, dates, condition, etc. Card to 
CoL. WALKER, Leeford, Budleigh-Salterton, Eng. 





WANTED.—To pay cash for comb and extracted 
honey. L. H. Rosey, Worthington, West Va. 








Addresses Wanted. 


WANTED.~ Parties interested in Cuba to learn the 
truth about it by subscribing for the Havana 
Post, the only English paper on the Island. Published 
at Havana. $1.00 per month; $10.00 per year. Daily 
except Monday. 














Help Wanted. 








ANTED.—Competent bee-keeper. Single man; one 
that can do farm work also. Employment the year 
round. State age, and wages desired. 
W. P. Smitu, Penn, Lowndes Co., Miss. 





WANTED. — Experienced bee-keeper (married man 
preferred), one accustomed to large apiaries. We 
will keep satisfactory employee by the year. Address 
with age, experience, wages asked. and references. 
Dr. Geo. D. MITCHELL & Co., Ogden, Utah. 
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WANTED.—A sober, honest, reliable young man by 
the year at good wages who likes bee-keeping 
W. S. Grow, Naples, New York. 








For Sale. 








For SALE.—Caucasian queens bred from the best 
imported Caucasian breeding queens; nuclei and full 
colonies of gentle Caucasian bees; also Italian bees and | 
queens. Write 

A. E. TIToFF, 3203 S. Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





For SALE.—150 colonies of bees, 80 in Danz. and bal- 
ance in Root eight-frame Dovetailed hives, at $3.50 per 
colony complete in excellent condition for winter; 
heavy stores; a great bargain for the price. If inter- 
ested, write for further particulars. 

W. M. BAILey & Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 





For SALE.—500 colonies of bees located in the best 
sweet-clover belt inthe U.S. Will take $1500 for the 
outfit. Reason for wanting to sell, too much other bus- 
iness. If I do not sell shall want a good man to run them 
next season. W. N. CANNON, Greenville, Ala. 





For SALE.—We are prepared to furnish millstones, 
window and door sills, cobblestones, etc. in any shape 
or quantity, from the celebrated Brush Mountain grit; 
suitable for grinding all kinds of paint, barytes, clay, 
cement, grains, etc, 

STANDARD MILLSTONE Co., Vicar Switch, Va. 





For SALE.—Root’s bee-supplies at factory prices: 
full colonies Italian bees; queens in season (catalog free); 
Plymouth Rock chickens and eggs; incubators, brood- 
ers, poultry food, etc. H. S. Dusy, St. Anne, Ill. 





For SALE.—Different kinds of cow peas, stock peas, 
etc. Write for prices. Buy now before they advance. 
E. R. MIL_er, Hearing, Norfolk Co., Va. 


For SALE.—If you want an illustrated and descrip- 
tive catalog of bee-keepers’ supplies for 1906 send your 
name and address to FRANK S. STEPHENS, 

(Root’s Goods.) Paden City, W. Va. 


For SALE.— Weed-process foundation business; a rare 
chance to buy a foundation business with good grow- 
ing established trade; price $800. 

H. F. HaAGEN, Denver, Colo., 

Or The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 


For SALE.—Eight acres on foothills, ’twixt orange 
and sage; 105 stands bees, three stories; good bee-house, 
etc. J.C. HALL Co., 29 Nordina, Redlands, Calif. 


For SALE.—Ginseng seed, $3.00 per 1000; $20.00 per 
. FRANK ERKEL, Le Sueur, Minn. 


For SALE.—Sixty 2M Danzenbaker supers. Not 
painted; used two or three years in double-walled hives. 
Price $21 for lot. F. B. Loomis, Rushville. N. Y. 


For SALE.—100 stands of bees in good condition, in 
10-frame L. hives. Address 
HUDSON, 155 N. Beaudry, Los Angeles, Cal. 


For SALE.—Bee-ranch. I have one of the best bee- 
ranches in California, which I now offer for sale. I 
have produced over $2000 worth of honey from it this 
year. There is no bee-disease in this section. Write 
for particulars. 724 Irving Ave., San Diego, Cal. 


























For SALE. — Bee-keepers’ supplies. Root’s goods. 
Root’s prices. F. R. DANIELS, 
117 Florence St., Springfield, Mass. 
For SALE.—Cheap, 32 colonies of Italian bees in eight 
and ten frame two and three story hives. n for 
selling, have no time to take proper care of them. 
N. O. PENNY, Vero, Indian River, Florida. 
names and 


WE WANT NAMES, sieg’ ens 


dresses of fifteen good farmers and fifteen cents— 
stamps taken—and we will send you the Farmers’ Call 
for two years. The Farmers’ Call is 25 years old, week- 
ly, more than 1200 pages a year. Sample copy free. 
Address FARMER’s CALL, Quincy, III. 








Send us the 
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is an illustrated monthly 
Farm and Stock magazine in the interest of 
CoRN BREEDING, Cultivation and oop 
Live Stock. Price $1 a year, but for ) ul 
a short time willbe sent a yearon “™ 
trial for 10¢ and names of ten farmers who groW corn, 


Farm & Stock, 251 Charles, St. Joseph, Mo. 


You Need It. . . 


If you have only a few chickens; 

If you are at all interested in poultry; 

If you are breeding for fancy points; 

If you cater to the market trade; 

If you are in the business on large scale, you need 


Ohio Poultry Journal 


the paper published in the interest of the farmer, begin- 
ner, and small breeder, with plenty of pointers for the 
experienced fancier. Each month is especially edited 
= the needs of that special season of the year. Reg- 
ular price is 50 cts. a 
year, but we offer it AT HALF PRICE 
for a short time to introduce it to readers of Gleanings. 
Send only 25 cts. and get it a year; or, if you send us $1 
for a year’s subscription to Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
we will send you Ohio Poultry Journal for a year free. 
Address Ohio Poultry Journal, Dept. 14, Dayton, Ohio. 


DO YOU RAISE CHICKENS? 


If so, you will find The Poultry Gazette a 
welcome monthly visitor to your home. A 
down-to-date, practical poultry magazine 
that is the acknowledged leader of all West- 
ern poultry papers; ably edited; profusely 
illustrated. Subscribe now, while the price 
is only 25 cts. a year. If you have poultry to 
sell, The Poultry Gazette can sell it for you. 


The Poultry Gazette, Dept. B, Clay Center, Neb. 


The Big Two 


of the Poultry Press 


go every week to thousands of exclusive 
readers who buy liberally in the desire 
to beautify their Rural Homes. . . . 


The Feather www ww 


The most conservative and instructive of all 
monthly journals devoted exclusively to the ad- 
vancement of poultry culture in all its branches. 


The American Fancier ww | 


The great weekly journal devoted to the interest 
of the business in all its branches, goes continually 
on Saturday to those most interested in standard- 
bred poultry. o mi *s Ps e iy ‘ 
THE ADVERTISER looking for profitable returns 
can not afford to neglect the advantages to be 
gained from the use of the advertising pages of 
These Two Journals. = 7 : 


Begin Now, the Harvest is at Hand 


For special rates send to publishers of this jour- 
nal or to the home office of the two publications. 


The Howard Publishing Co. 
714 12th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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POULTRY PAYS 


if you get the right start, the right 
eggs or fowlsand the right materials 
to work with. Our complete poultr 
— pictures and describes ail 
reeds, gives incubating, brooding 
and feeding directions. Itlists 
Thoroughbred Fowils and Eggs, 
incubators, brvoders, poultry rations 
and everything need-d for profit. All 
at lowest prices and all guaranteed 
satisfactory or your money back. Send 
for Free Book for 10 cents postage. 
American Incubator Co., Box 116, 





Freeport, itl, 










40 BREEDS Fine pure-bred, chickens, 
ducks, geese, and turkeys. 

Northern raised; hardy and very beautiful. 

Largest — in the Northwest. Fowls, 

eggs, and incubators at lowest prices. Send 4c 

for fine 70-page poultry book and catalog. 

R. F. NEUBERT, Box 778, MANKATO, MINN. 

















FREE! FREE! 


Send for a copy of the In- 
LAND POULTRY JOURNAL, 
and receive a fine color pic- 
ture free. Cost us $400 
costs you nothing. Our pa- 
per has the admiration of 
every poultry man- Have you 
seen it? Well do not miss it, 
Address 

Intand Poultry Journal Co., 
50 Cord Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 











PROFITABLE POULTRY 


A free 64-page book, finely illustrated, 
, that tells how to make money raising 







you! This book gives full information 

on breeding, feeding, rearing and 
hatching. TIilustrates and tells why 
Berry’s **Biddy” incubators and brood- 
ers hatch and raise the largest per cent 
of chicks—the kind to buy. Contains 
cuts of our fine pure-bred poultry with 
prices of birds and eggs for hatching. 

Berry’s Golden Rule Poultry Farm, Box 53, Clarinda, la. 


~~ 








Tanenticeste. | 


Poultry 
Business 


Write for a copy of my book 
which describes the profit- 
able combinations of Egg, 
Broiler, and Roaster Fiaims. 


It giyes the prices paid for eggs and poultry 
week by week for the past three years. It 
tells how and when a hatch taken off each 
week in the year could be most prodteny 
marketed. Itshows how you can make $2.00 on 
a large winter roaster. It telis what profits 
can be made with each of the popular breeds, 
and the costs of production. 

Ihave helped thousands tomake money with 
poultry. My Model Incubators and Brooders 
are used onthe money-making farms. Itismy 
business to teach those who use them to do so 
srofitably. Whether your needs are small or 
arge, I will furnish, without charge, esti- 
mates and plans for a complete equipment 
that will insure success without your spend- 
ing a dollar uselessly. 


Send for my complete literature. 


CHAS. A. CYPHERS 


3927 Henry Street, Buffalo, N. Y. I 
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Hatch and Brood 


AT SAME TIME 


Here’s a new thing—a complete hatcher and brood- 
er, one machine that performs both of these oper- 
ations at the same time and does both well. he 
Brooder- 
atcher 
METAL MOTHER ich 
is a long step ahead of all others—the most re- 
markable invention in the poultry world. With it 
2 ats. of oil hatches 50 eggs and broods the chicks 
—brood one batch while you make another hatch. 
Our nest system enables youto do this. | 
time-saving, labor-saving, oil-saving machine $ 
complete for $7.50. Free catalog—tells how 


it works. Regular Cycle Hatchers and Brood- 
ers at $5 each are great favorites. Write today. 


CYCLE FHATCHER CO., 








































BOX 223, SALEM, NEW YORK 















If you raise it right. Mark the “if’’ and let us start 
you right with a new 1906-Pattern 


tandard Cyphers Incubator g 
“the sensation of the poultry world;” guaranteed to hatch 
more and healthier chicks with less oil than any other or 
J your money b-ck. We mean it. 90 days trial. Complete 1906-Pattern 
Catalogue and Poultry Guide, 228 pages, (8x11) Free if you mention this paper & Standard Cyphres 
and give addresses of two near by poultry raisers. Write nearest office. Incubator. 

CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO., Buffalo, Boston, Chicago, New York, Kansas City or San Francisco. 


Take Your 
own Old Trusty | (sce THE 1906 RELIABLE 
Time. Incubator before you buy. Perfectly practical for poul- 


trymen or beginners. Double heating system 
( ===" 40, 60 or 90 Days Trial. . 
We want to send you the ‘ Old Trusty’’ Book. 


gives bigger hatches—saves one- gae==——=*#—=, 
third the oil. Sold on a money jp=S== 

back guarantee. Write for free } 

You ought to read it before buying an, incuba- areal tees toe Reg 

tor, because it has more every-day “chicken Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co.,} 

sense’ in it than any Box B-49 Quincy. Illinois, U.S. A. 
catalog you have ever 

seen. good pic- 

tures. Ittells why “Old 

Trusty” does such good 
















































































work—why it hatches so : 

many and so good chicks $s } 6-80 For 
—why it is so — to op- 200 Egg 
erate—why it is so eco- 

nomical. t's sold on 40, INCUBATOR 


60 or 90 days trial, freight 

prepaid. Write to us. 
M. M. Johnson Co., 

Clay Center, Neb. 





Perfect in construction and 
action, Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


e 
Freicht. § GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 


Backed by {4 Years 
of Successful Use by 
rr all over the world- 

o guesswork. They are auti'l 
matic in regulation and vent-o 
ation. Fully guaranteed to give 
YOU satisfaction. Send for 
free book. BANTA - BENDER 
MFG. CO., Dept. 23, Ligonier, Ind. 


































Incubator 


The simple, sure, dependable kind. Used by 

thousands of successful poultrymen and women. 
Our free Incubator . a 

Book tells about them 

—tells how to make 

poultry pay 24 years 

experience. Don’t buy 

until youread it. Ware- 

houses: Buffalo, Kansas We pav 

City, St. Paul. Address q the freight 


Racine Hatcher Co., Box 114, Racine, Wis 


















Get An incubator 


made by ‘‘the man who knows”— 
——__—_—_—_ founded on 20 years experience. 
Ch & You can make money with Miller’s 
Take Your Choice. | | inc Ai INCUBATORS 
Guaranteed Self Regulating Incubators 

at $1 and $2 per month. Let and Brooders; absolutely auto- 

RENT reat pay for it. We pay freight. matic and self-regulating. Positively Lowest Prices. 
Buy on 40 Days Trial or buy parts and Handsome 128 page Poultry Book free. 

plans and build one. Prices, ready to 


H use: $5.00up. Free catalog—tells all. J. W.. MILLER CO., Box 48, Freeport, Hlinois. 
UCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Box 64, Springfield, O. 
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of five of your lady friends with 15 cents to help pay postage 

. and we will send you THE HOME INSTRUCTOR for one full 

year. Devoted to the American Queen and her realm—the 

American home The only magazine on earth that lists up- 

to-date dress-patterns at 5 cents each. Illustrated dress-cutting lessons in each issue; good stories; stamps taken. 
Agents wanted. Address THE HOME INSTRUCTOR, Quincy, Illinois. 








































The Gircle 


There is no better way for the farm- 
er to widen the circle of his influence 
than to join with his neighbors in build- 
ij ing a telephone line. It extends the neigh- 
= borhood circle and enables each one to 
IN receive advantages that cannot be hadin 
((zem) any other way. The cost is meager com- 
N pared with the benefits of a good tele- 
phone line, and progressive farmers, who 
are awake to their own interests, are building 
many such lines. 


», Stromberg=Garlson 
Telephones 


1 f are used on nearly all farmers’ lines because they 
have been found to be the most suitable tele- 
phones forthat purpose. It don’t pay to experi- 
ment when you can get Stromberg-Carlson 

Telephones and besure of good service. Start off with the 
best and your line will always work satisfactorily. You 
will also avoid the expense of changing instruments 
in afew months. Book 361, ‘‘How the Tele- 
phone Helps the Farmer,’’ tells how toor- 

ganize, build, and operate a farmer’s 
line. It’sfree, and every farmer 

should have a copy. 








Address 
Nearest 
Office 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. CHICAGO. ILL. 





> REEN BONE MAKES EGGS 







Lots of them, becauseit is rich in protein and all other egg elements. You get twice the 
eggs,more fertile, vigorous chicks, earlier broilers, heavier fowls, bigger profits. 

cuts all kinds of bone, with adhering meat 

MANN’S LITTER and gristle easy, fastandfine. Automatic 

feed, open hopper, never clogs. Cat’lg free. 

10 Days Free Trial. No money in advance. F.W. MANN CO., Box 37, Milford, Mass. 





GREEN BONE and follow the feeding of cut 
VEGETABLE CUTTER| — — 
will save half your feed bills and Cb 
double egg yo Guaranteed to cut | 
, in less time, with less la- | is the «implest, fastest and 
ber, than any other. Send for Special made. Price $6.00 up. Sold on 15 days trial. 
Trial Offer and handsome catalogue. | ao oro sale, Send for price book 
HUMPHREY, Spectal os Y 
Mine St. Factory, Jollet, Ills. Stratton Mfe. o., Box 54 . Frie, Pa. 
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OUR —_ ROSES, 


Seeds, Shrubs, FRUI H 
AND ORNAMENTAL 
TREES have been the stand- 
ard of excellence for over 
half acentury. You take no 
chances in buying of us as 
no fairer prices are quoted 
on high quality goods. The 
best are always most sati«fac- 
tory in results) We mil 
= ostpulid Seeds, RK secs 

lants. Bulbs, Vi ines, Ete., 
and guarantee sufe arris al 
and gatistaction, larger by 
express or freight. You will 
be intencated rm our extraordinary cheap offers of over 
half a hundred choice collections of Seeds, Plants, 
Roses. Ete. Your address on a postal will bring you 
our e'<gant 168-page Catalogue FREE. Send for 
it today and see what values we ae for a little money. 
62 years. 44 greenhouses, 1200 ac 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Box 1875 PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 








To Growers of our Wonderful New Corn 


NICHOLS’ GOLDEN CHIEF 


Record, 372 bus. per acre; also $100 for 
the largest yield of our new WHITE 

COMET OATS. Record, 183 bus. per 
acre. aa Big 1906 Garden Guide de- 
scribes and illustrates the above, also 
world’s Largest Tomato; weight. ‘lbs. 
and 20zs. Send your name and address 
today, for a Free Pkt. of the Seed. We 
sell “* Pure and Sure" Seeds at whole- 
sale prices direct tothe consumer. Our 
Catalog and the Tomato Seed is FREE. 


8T. LOUIS SEED CO. * 
704-706 N. 4th St, $T. Louis, MO. 





























Boras 
eH Dh 
aoe 








& 

HARDY PLANTS AND SEEDS 
Jewell’s Complete Horticultural Establish- 
ment (founded 1868 by Dr. P. A. Jewell) is 
located in the North where hardiness is 
essential. It occupies 1200 acres in one 

y and is entirely devoted to the pro- 
duction of Fruit and Ornamental Nursery 
Stock, Garden and Flower Seeds. It main- 

tains an experimental orchard and gar- 
den of over 100 acres in which all varieti- 
es are thoroly tested. 50-page book of hor- 
ticultural SUGGESTIONS free-a postal will 
bring it. Five complete FREE CATALOGS 

(#" Reliable Agents Wanted. 

Jewell Nurseries, Lae City, Mian. 
; BOX 42 














, THE BEST RASPBERRY 

is Farmer; early, large, enor- 

; mae productive. Catalog of rasp- 

berry, strawberry and other berry 

planis_free. _Write for it NOW. 
L. J. Farmer, Box 608 Pulaski, N. Y. 


LAWN FENCE 


e 331 Bice Many designs. Cheap as 
ae , a PX wood. 32 page Catalogue 
WT IXIXIXDXDX EAL | H free. Special Prices to Ceme- 
Ut) AAA Woisoids teriesand Churches. Address 
“a hors AWAINA Y] AXDN COILE? SPRING FENCE 60, 
et ea Box 448 Winchester, Ind, 
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Strawberry Plants 


Virginia and Chesapeake, winners of $100 GOLD PRIZE 
otiers; also Cardinal, Commonwealth, North Shore, Oaks 
Early, New York, Glen Mary, Stevens Champion, and 90 
others; best list, good stock, fair prices. Dewberries: Lu- 
cretia and Austins. 
Ss d. Full line best new and standard old vari- 
COGS etiesGARDEN, FIELDand FLOWER 
SEEDS. New 60 Page Catalogue Free. It tells about 
good plants and seeds and whereto get them Send now to 
W. F. ALLEN, Dept. 20, SALISBURY, MD. 






























RO 
Best quality. Good bear- 
ers. Low prices. Apple 
4c; Plum and Cherry, 
12¢; Peach 4c; all 
budded; Con- 









very cheap 
Freight sald 
on trees. ata- 
logue, English or 
German, free. Write 
for it today. paarees 
—- NURSERIES, 

Sanu. Neb. 


































































We 
grow them by the 
million. To prove mys | are 
¢ healthy and vigorous we oiffe 
gi Spruces and Pines 2 years old FREE to 

property owfers. Mailing expense 6c, which 
send or not. A postal will bringthem. Catalog 
with 43 colored plates of =~ Fruits etc., 
by free. Write toda The Gardner 
Nursery Company, Box 748, Osage, Ia. 






































25 Cents. 
Will grow in the @ 
house or out of 
doors. Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Gladiolus, 
Crocus. Fuchsias, 
Oxalis, Tuberoses, 
Begonia, Jonquils, 
Daffodils, Chinese 
Lily, Dewey Lily 
Gloxinia, Lilies 0 

the Valley—all postpaid, 25c. instamps 
oreoin. Asapremium with these Bulbs we will send 
| FREE a big collection of flower seeds—over 200 kinds. 


| HILLSIDE NURSERY, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


=o GRAPE-VINES 


aricties. Also Small &c. Best root- 
etock. Genuine, chea mailed for 16c. 


Fee tive price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, FREDONIA,N.Y. 


50 BULBS | Wy, 












































































































FRUIT BOOKS FREE 


Send your name and address at once and 
you will receive by return mail sample 
copies of the Best Fruit PAPER and full 
rticulars about the “Bro. Jonathan 
‘ruit Books,’’ which may be secured free. 
FRUIT-GROWER COMPANY 
216 SOUTH 7TH STREET, ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


WAGON SENSE 


Don’t break your back and kill your 
horses with a high wheel wagon. 
For comfort’s sake get an 


Electric Handy Wagon. 
It will save you time and money. A 

set of Electric Steel Wheels will 
make your old wagon new at small 
cost. Write forcatalogue. Itis free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 95, Quincy, Ili, 
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We sell Send 
et [ 1906) | & 
oods ur 
in ! A, 1906 
Michigan. Catalog. 
. It is 
We wish our Customers Yours 
oo 
and Friends a Happy —- 
They New Year ; 
are 
the 
Standard. We 
Sell 
the 
; Danzenbaker 
Hive — 
omb- 
Beeswax M.H.HUNT & SON Honey 
seamen BELL BRANCH, MICH. Fave 


























MAKE BEES PAY 








By Investing in Hives and 








Supers that will get Results 








Root Dovetailed hives and arrange- 
ments are the best that are on the 
market to-day. If interested, send for 
1906 catalog. 


The A.I. Root Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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PAGE & LYON 


NEW LONDON, WISCONSIN 























os Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


BEE-REBPERKS’ 
SUPPLIES # & 


Six per cent Discount during January on all Orders Accompanied by Cash 























Send for Our FREE 
New Illustrated Catalog and Price List 









































AND BEE 


YORK HONEY SUPPLY CO. ne 


141 ONTARIO STREET : CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Lewis Bee-supplies and 


Cornell Incubators and Brooders 


and poultry-supplies at factory prices. Write for the 1906 cat- 
alog of either or both. Honey for sale. Beeswax wanted; 26 








H. M. ARND, MANAGER 


cts. cash, or 28 cts. when taking bee-supplies in exchange. 








per cent discount on bee-supplies for January. 


Six 






























Dittmer’s Foundation 
THE BEST MADE. RETAIL - WHOLESALE - JOBBINC. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





Owes its REPUTATION entirely to its MERITS, and our PERSISTENT EFFORTS to MAKE the BEST 
and KEEP it the BEST. It is tough, clear. and perfectly transparent; has the natural sweet odor of 
pure wax, and the color of the brightest and lightest lemon and orange. We make a specialty of work- 
ing wax into foundation for cash by the tens, hundreds, and thousands of pounds, and we are in the 
best shape to attend to all orders promptly, our capacity being 1500 lbs. daily. F'ull and complete line of 
supplies, and the best only. Do not fail to write for samples of our foundation, descriptive catalog, 
prices, ard discounts, stating quantity of foundation wanted, wax to be worked, and list of other sup- 
plies, and prices will be accordingly. Beeswax always wanted. 

E. GRAINGER & CO., Toronto, Ontario. agerts for Canada; THE BEE AND HONEY CO., 
Beeville, Texas, agent for Texas; E. H. TAYLOR, Welwyn, Herts, England, agent for Great Britain; 
W. D. SOPER, Jackson, Michigan, agent for Michigan 




















CUS DITTMER, -- 


AUCUSTA, WIS. 
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Be Les ct whe Sie 


i, 
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---=“‘If Goods are Wanted Quick, Send to Pouder.’’=-==- 


PPP 









Established 188°. 


» BEE-KEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES, 


Distributor of Root’s goods from the best 
ee point in the Country. My prices are 
at all times identical with those of the A. I. 
Root Company, and I can save you money by way of transportation charges. 


Dovetailed Hives, Section Honey=boxes, Weed-Process Comb 
Foundation, Honey and Wax Extractors, Bee-smokers, 
Bee-veils, Pouder Honey-jars, and, in fact, 


EVERYTHING USED BY BEE-KEEPERS. 


Headquarters for the Danzenbaker Hive. 





If in Need of Finest Grade Honey 


to supply your local demand write for my 


Monthly Quotations of Indianapolis Honey Market 


If you care to secure your bee-supplies now 
for next season’s use i will offer the follow- 
ing very liberal discounts. As an invest- 
ment every thoughtful bee- keeper should 
be interested. Goods all ‘‘ Root Quality.’’ 


For Cash Orders Before 


sanuary 1... 2.3. 7 per cent BN Dn ceseccns 4 per cent 
February 1l....... 6 per cent ME sxiceanceas 2 per cent 





BEESWAX WANTED. 


I pay highest market price for beeswax, delivered here, at any time, cash or trade. Make 
small shipments by express; large shipments by. freight, always being sure to attach your name 
to the package. My large illustrated catalog is free. I shall be glad to send it to you. 


WALTER S. POUDER, 


513--515 Massachusetts Ave., : INDIANAPOLIS, IND. . 


TRIE TS TRIE AS TE TE TEM MM MEME SN 


MMW Mwy 
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CO-OPERATION 


Means—you work for me and I 
work for you for Mutual Benefit 


a a a a a 





A well known manufacturer wishes 
to cash $2000 worth of goods during 


JANUARY. 


He has made me the lowest prices I 
have been able to secure in years, viz.: 


The 8-frame Dovetailed hive, 1%4-story, at $1 
each, any frame, any cover, etc.; 10- 
frame, $1.10. 


No. 1 white basswood standard-size sections, 
at $3.25 per 1000; No. 2, $2.75 per 1000. 


I will take you, Mr. Bee-keeper, into partner- 
ship. There are three conditions, viz.. lst— 
Cash to reach me not later than Jan. 30, 1906. 
2d—You subscribe for Rural Bee-keeper one 
year, $1.00. 3d—You pay me a commission 
for my services, viz., 10 per cent on all orders 
for $50 or less; 8 per cent on $50 to $1 00; 7 
per cent on $100 to $200; 6 per cent on $200 to 
$300; 5 per cent on $300 to $500; 3 per cent on 
rood to $1000; 2% per cent on all orders over 

No catalog. Prompt shipment. Money re- 
funded in case all are sold. No risk. 


W. H. Putnam, River Falls, Wis. 














FOR 14 YEARS 


J. STRINGHAM 


OF 105 PARK PLACE 


NEW YORK 


has been furnishing bees and apiarian supplies of 
every desired kind to bee-keepers of the East. A 
very liberal discount is now allowed early orders. 


Apiaries, Glen Cove, L. I. - - Catalog free. 























BEE - SUPPLIES 


Distributing- house for Lewis’ Goods, 
Dadant’s Comb Fonndation, etc., at 
Factory Prices. : ° 

Every thing the bee-keepers need. No a too large 


for us, nor none too small. Cash orders before January, 
7 per cent discount. 


FINE EXTRACTED HONEY » » » 


The best the world can produce. Sample sent, 8 cents. 
How much can you use? We al buy 6b 
Catalog and “‘Special’’ free. 


Cc. M. SCOTT @ CO. 
1004 E. Washington St. 
Indianapolis 8 Indiana 
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Bee-keepers, Co-operate! 


We are Bee-keepers- - Organized in 
the Interest of Fellow Bee-keepers 
(No Matter where They Live) 





Membership dues, $1.00 per year. 
Present membership—about 200 bee-keepers. 


containing valuable information, are now ready to mail. 

If you wish to assist in co-operation among bee- 
keepers write us now and send the names and address- 
es of all your neighbor bee keepers. 


The St. Croix Valley Honey-producers’ Association 


Headquarters Until June 1, 1906 
Glenwood, Wisconsin 


Something New 
in Honey-jars... 


Cook’s Square Jar combines a new fea- 
ture that improves the package and 
reduces the cost, and is the best and 
cheapest 1l-pound glass package made. 
Send for circular and full catalog of 
hives, bees, and useful implements. 





J. H. M. COOK, 70 Cortlandt St., New York 


The Oldest Supply-house in the East, and 
only Reliable goods sold. 10 cents brings 
sample jar by mail. P 43 ig 


Smokers at Wholesale 
for a short time only. Hives, sections, foundation, 
and all bee-supplies at bottom prices; circular free. 
Arthur Rattray, Almont, Mich. 








‘The Best Farm Paper on Earth”’ 


BARNUM’S 


MIDLAND : FARMER 


Semi-monthly—St. Louis—60e a Year 





A large 16-page, carefully edited farm, fruit, stock, 
and home paper; departments devoted to every rural 
pone vi everything “plain, practical—seasonable and 
sensible.”” It tells how just when you want to know. 
Its subscribers say they “would not be witheut it for 
ten times the subscription priee.”” The recognized 
agricultural authority of the Mississippi Valley. We 
want to intreduce it inte thousands ef new hemes this 
year, and—figuring on a basis of actual cost—offer it at 
just one cent per copy. Thus, being a semi-monthly, 
24 cts. will pay for one year; or send 10 one-cent stamps, 
and you will get the next 10 numbers. Can you afford 
to let this grand «ffer go by? 

Send in your name at once, and—if you will, kindly— 


add a few names of your farmer neighbors, for free 
sample copies, and you will greatly oblige 





Barnum’s : Midland : Farmer 
W. M. BARNUM, EDITOR 


Allen Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





Advertising Rates: 2 cents a word, cash with order. 


Our 1906 price list of bee-supplies, and a leaflet 
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By OurBusiness Manage r| 
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The Mount Pleasant Press, which printed our Christ- 
mas cover, sends us the following holiday greeting : 

“We send good will to those we serve and to those who 
serve us; and we ask as much as we send, believing 
that friendly business is the best business. We wish 
every proper joy of 1905’s most joyous time to all.’ 

To the readers of GLEANINGS, and our friends all over 
the world, we extend the sentiment of the above; and 
for each and all may 1906 be the best year yet. 


OUTFITS FOR BEGINNERS. 


The above is the title of an illustrated booklet of some 
16 pages, giving valuable information for the beginner. 
We have them in the following languages at present: 
English, Spanish, German, and Polish. Send for a copy 
if interested. Give one to your bee-keeping friend who 
reads any of the above languages. 





ouR 1906 CATALOG. 

Our new catalog is ready for mailing. It contains 44 
pages, GLEANINGS size, full of detailed information re- 
garding every thing for the bee-keeper. Whatever you 
want, we hope to serve you. A glance at the index of 
our catalog will show how complete it is. rthermore, 
we furnish prices by letter on any special goods not list- 
ed in our catalog. Early-order discounts from old or 
new catalogs for cash orders are as follows: 

For January, deduct 6 per cent. 

For February, deduct 4 per cent. 

For March, deduct 2 per cent. 

Discount applies from our various branches and job- 
bing agencies. See p. 1359, Dec. 15th issue. 








Convention Notices. 





The annual meeting of the Nebraska State Bee-keep- 
ers’ Association will be held on Wednesday, January 
17th, at 2PM, at the Experiment Station Building of 
the Nebraska State Farm at Lincoln, Neb. The meet- 
ing will be of interest to al keepers. E. Kretch- 
mer, of Iowa, will read a paper on “ Bees and Fruit.” 
H. F. Smith, Assistant in Department of Entomology, 
University of Nebraska, will read a paper entitled 
“The Relation of Robber-flies and the Honey-bee.”” A 
general discussion will give all present an opportunity 
to discuss subjects of interest. 

Lincoln, Neb., Dec. 16. LILLIAN E. TRESTER, Sec. 





The Colorado State Bee-keepers’ Ass’n convention 
will be held in the Chamber of Commerce, Denver, 
Jan. 80,31, 1906. This will be during ‘‘farmer’s week,” 
when many farm organizations meet in the city, and 
low railroad fares are assured. As usual we expecta 
good convention—possibly some new features, such as 
a competition in putting up sections and putting in 
starters. R. C. AIKIN, Sec. 








Same Old Place 


is where you get the best of queens; untested, 
$1.00; $4.25 per 6; $8.00 per dozen. Tested, $1.50; best 
breeders, $5.00. Absolute satisfaction and safe arrival 
guaranteed. Carniolans, Cyprians, Holy Lands, Italians. 


The JENNIE ATCHLEY CO.. 
Box 18, Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
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ISTEVENSiS¢ SHOTGUN 


Write us today sending your 
name and address and we 
will hold one of these 


We 

have fine guns for you and 
—— \ tell you how you can 
po yo ori get one FREE! 
guns and are Don’t delay! 
giving them 

away. We guar- Send no 
antee you can earn money! 


One in a day easily- 
Many have earned one 
inanhour. Nocheap 
pictures or jewelry to 
sell. Our plan does all 
the work. Simply say 
you want a gun and you 
will be surprised how 
simple our offer is and how 
easy itistogetthegun. Do 
notdelay or somebody will 
get ahead of you. Write 
today. Werefer you to any 
bank in Des Moines.We are 
a responsible firm and doas 
we agree. Never will you 
have another chance so 
don’t delay. Write at once. 
DESCRIPTION.—Single barrel, take- 
down pattern; echoke-bored.insuring su- 
perior shooting qualities; automatic 
shellejectors; case hardened frame,top 
snap action, rebounding lock, walnut 
stock, hard rubber butt, reinforced 
breech, 12-guage, 28 or 30 in. barrel, 
Willshoot any sheil made, Winchester, 
U.M. C., ete. very detail perfect. Can be 
taken down instantly into two pieces. 
Write for book telling what dozens of Weight 6%1lbs 
men and boys say of this gun. Write today. 
TENTH STREET, 


Successful Farming, Das MOINES, IOWA 
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Fruit Growers 


and Farmers. 


Thousands of the best fruit-growers and farmers read 
the Southern Fruit Grower because they 
find it the most helpful fruit paper published. Contains 
24 to 40 pages of valuable fruit and farming information 
every month. 50cayear. Send 10c and 10 names of 
fruit growers and get it 6 months on trial. Sample free. 

The Southern Fruit Grower, Box 1, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

and postoffice ad- 


85 ots. for 15 Names, Ss2°scitscovar 


good farmers and fifteen cents—stamps taken—and we 
will send you for two years the Farmers’ Call, a weekly, 
25 years old, more than 1200 pages a year; regular sub- 
scription price 50 cents a year. Sample copy free. 
FARMERS’ CALL, Quincy, IIl. 





Send us the names 


; = 





A. H. REEVES 


DISTRIBUTOR OF ROOT’S GOODS FOR 


NORTHERN NEW YORK 


Perch River, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 





NOTICE! 


The firm of Cooley & Deuel has dissolved partnership. 
D. Cooley will continue to sell bee-supplies. All orders 
will receive prompt attention. Address all orders to 


D. Cooley, - - Kendall, Mich. 





TH E FINE 80 acres advertised in the Christmas Num- 
ber of GLEANINGS, I forgot to mention, is located 

in Calhoun County, Iowa, near Rockwell City. The soil 
is practically inexhaustible for corn or grain. 

D. E. LHOMMEDIEU, Colo, Story Co., Iowa. 
























PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


creates a pleasant and profitable hobby. 
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The illustration shows a Premier Greenhouse - length, 


complete; built in sections, and can be erected in two 
hours. The price is $63.00. : : 
George B. Clementson, Esq., Lancaster, Wis., writes: 


sition for the plant-lover I have ever seen.” 

Catalog and price list on application. Greenhouses 
from $20.00. Conservatories, Garden Frames, Summer 
Cottages, Auto-houses, Poultry-houses, and Portable 
Buildings of every description. 


Charles H. Manley, 
Dept. B C, Premier Manufacturing Works, St. Johns, Mich. 













30 Days Free Trial. 
2 Years Guarantee . Write 
for free 1906 catalog, over 


100 styles. 






The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. 
H. CU. Phelps, Pres. 

Station 243 

Cin » Ohio 


The Best Fruit — 


is The Fruit-Grower, published monthly at St. Joseph, 
Mo. The regular subscription price is a dollar a year 
but if you will write for free sample copy and mention 
this paper, you will receive a proposiice \ whereby you 
may secure it one year WIT T COST, Every one 
who has a few fruit trees or a garden, should read 


























H we SS fees 
ST. JOSEPH. MISSOURI 
Every issueis handsomely illustrated and from 32 to vs 
pages a month are filled with interesting matter 
' taining to fruit-growing and gai 
ing. The first four issues of 1906 w ah be 
handsome special numbers devoted to 
Ea the following subjects:—January, The 
= Horticultural Societies; February. 
Spraying; March, Gardening; April, 
Small Fruits. Any one of these num- 
rs will be worth a dollar to you. We 
3 publish the “Brother Jonathan Series” 
TRADE MARK Of fruit books. Send your name and 
Bro. JONATHAN learn how to secure these books free. 


Fruit-Grower @. 152 S. 7th, St. Joseph, Mo. 






































Wood-working 
Machinery. 
For - ing, cross-cut- 


ting, mitering, grooving 
borin , seroll-sawing, edge 










moulding, mortising ; for Foot 
working wood in any man-__ 

ner Send for catalog A, and Hand 
The Seneca Falls M’f’g Co Power 





44 Water St., Seneca Fs., ow. Y. 


“BA GLEANINGS IN 


A Premier Greenhouse will keep you supplied with 
flowers, fruits, and vegetables all the year round. Saves 
its cost in a season; gives tone to your residence, and 


12 ffeet; width, 8 feet; height, 8 feet. It has double 
walls, double-strength glass, plant-tables, etc., fitted 


“The Premier Greenhouse is the most attractive propo- 


_BEE CULTURE. 

















| SPRAYE PUMPS 


Store Ladders, Etc. 


HAY TOOLS 


kinds. Write 
for circalas and 















with steel roller bearings, 
easy to ra and opel. 


ck—hence its name— 
tayon.” Write forde- 
scriptive circular and 
eng Exclusive agency 
given to right party whe 


= will TEE MYERS a Bi 

































Save Half Your Fuel 


ROCHESTER |[fsicccron 
RADIATOR. |j$12-0°- 








Fits any Stove or Furnace. For hard or 
Write for bookiet on heating homes. soft coal, 
Rochester Raditor Co. wood or g.is. 























60 Furnace St., Ruchester,N.Yo 
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Closely Woven. Can not Sag. 
Every wire and every twine is 
a brace to all other wires and 
twists full height of the fence. 
y Horse-high, Bull-strong, Pig- 
Vi tight. Every rod guarantee 


EN 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


and sold direct to farmer, freight 
prepaid, at lowest factory price. 
Our Catalogue telis how Wire 
is made--how it is galvanized-- 
why some is good and some is 
bad. Its brimful of fence facts. 
You should have this informa- 
tion. Write for ittoday. Its Free. 


KITSELMAN BROS., 
Box 2] MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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HEAVIEST FENCE MADER 
AllNo. 9 Steel Wire. Well Galvanized. Weighs 


| Oe than most fences. 16 to 85c per rod Jy 
lelivered. Wesell all kinds offence wireat ly- 
wholesale prices. Write for fence book show- 
ing 110styles. The Brown Fence and 
» Wire Co., tt Ohio. 




















FEN CE itace2— 


See how closely itis woven. Sold 
direct to the farmer at factor ov 

—. on 30 Days Free Tri 
our money back if not satisfied. 
i Write today for free Catalogue, 

















COILED SPRING FENCE COMPANY 
Box 101 Winchester, Indiana 
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TO THE 


BEE-KEEPERS 


OF CANADA 


E ARE pleased to say that we are able to 
offer, in Canada, goods manufactured by 

The A. I. Root Co. While we are not able 

to offer every thing listed in their catalog, 

we have selected such articles as we believe will 
best meet the wants of the Canadian bee-keepers. 
Moreover, what we do list we propose to keep in 
large quantities, and will be able te ship promptly. 
The heavy duty and freight charges we have 

to pay make it impossible for us to sell in Canada 
at Root’s prices. We have, however, made prices 
as low as possible, and in no case do we charge 
nearly as much extra as the amount of freight 
and duty we ourselves have to pay on the goods. 
We would ask you, when comparing our prices 
with those of other dealers, to take into considera- 
tion the QUALITY. If you doso we feel satisfied 
that you will place your order with us. The splen- 
did quality of the material sent out by The A. I. 
Root Co. has given “ Reot’s Goods ”’ a world-wide 
reputation. Remember, “The best is cheapest.’’ 


E. GRAINGER & COMPANY 


Deer Park 
Toronto - Ontario - Canada 


CANADIAN AGENTS FOR 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO, U.S. A. 








ANNUAL 


CLEARING SALE 


In order to make room for our new goods, and save 
work of inventory, we shall close out our stock of 


BEE-SUPPLIES, GREATLY REDUCED RATES 


For all cash orders for January, deduct 6 per 
cent. The man that is up to the “snuff ”’ will not 
miss this. He looks ahead, and when such a sav- 
ing as this presents itself he grabs it up. Why 
don’t you? Make your bees make money for you. 


POULTRY-SUPPLIES AT DEALERS’ PRICES 


Have you ever written us for quotations on all 
kinds of feed for your fowls in quantities? We 
can save you money. Car of grain just in; Beef 
Scraps, Scratching Feed, Clover Meal, Morning 
Mash, Kaffir Corn, Sunflower Seed, Charcoal, 
Bloodmeal, Grit, and Shells. 


HIGH-BRED : COCKERELS : FOR : SALE 


Yes, yes, yes, and bred from our own yards. 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Brown, Black, and 
White Leghorns; and White Wyandottes. Can 
also get you any variety you want, males or fe- 
males, and guaranteed to be pure bred. Our 
goods always please our customers. Try us. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 


We pay highest market price for honey and 
beeswax, and shall be glad to hear from those hav- 
ing any for sale; or, should you want to buy, write 
us for quotations. Satisfaction guaranteed. Our 
sixty-page catalog sent anywhere for the asking. 
We sell goods anywhere, no matter where you are. 


GRIGGS BROS. TOLEDO, OHIO 




















Bee-Supplies 


For Southern 








Bee -Keepers 








{ have been over 20 years in the bee-supply 
business, manufacturing hives and fixtures, and 
raising bees and queens. With all this experience 
and the excellent facilities I have, I am able to fill 
your orders promptly, and give absolute satisfac- 
tion. Though I make my own hives I carry a com- 
plete stock of The A. L. Root Company’s manufac- 
ture. Just specify “ Root’s Goods” and you will 
get them. 


Bees and Queens 
I breed with scientific, intelligent methods, 
from the best Imported and Long-tongued stock. 
Cheap queens may be had elsewhere. My stock is 
worth every cent of the price. You will be 
pleased with it. I GUARANTEE IT. 


64-page Catalog 


of Supplies and Bees sent free. Tell me you saw 
my ad. in GLEANINGS. 


J. M. JENKINS 
WETUMPKA : ALABAMA 














CENTRAL 


PENNSYLVANIA 





I am in an unexcelled posi- 
tion to furnish bee-keepers 
within a hundred miles of 
Williamsport with Root’s 
bee-keepers’ supplies. We 
have four railroads and 
three express companies — 
Adams, American, and the 
United States. Can deliver 
goods with great prompt- 
ness, and save you freight 
charges. Wholesale or re- 
tail. Also can supply you 
with pure-bred Italian and 
Caucasian bees in season. 
Write for our price lists. 


E. E. PRESSLER 


633 Lycoming Street 


WILLIAMSPORT, PENN. 
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SUPREME EXCELLENCE 


is only another name for OUR Make of 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 





Have you ever used them? If not, give us a trial order this spring. 


We will do our best to please you. 


Our prices are as low as any; 


and if our goods aren’t as we claim you’ll not have to pay for them. 


We Allow Usual Discount for Early Orders 


In January, 6 per cent; February, 4 per cent; in March, 2 per cent. 
Our large illustrated price list and copy American Bee-keeper free. 


The W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co. 


Jamestown, New York 


sa8> The American Bee-keeper for January contains excellent photo- 
graphic illustrations of Artificial Honey-Comb made over 30 years 
ago in New England, together with illustrations of the implements 
used in making, and a portrait of the inventor. 























Dadant’s 


Foundation 


Bee-keepers like it or they wouldn’t buy it. 
It excels. Sample free. Over 100,000 Ibs. 
sold in 1905. Beeswax wanted at all times. 
Revised prices on foundation for 1906. 





Size, and Sheets|— In lots of — 

Grade per Pound 11b.| 5 |10/25|50 
Medium Brood...|7%4x16% 7to8 | 55 53/51/4948 
Light Brood. ....'7%4x16% 9 to 10, 57 |55)53/51|50 
Thin Super 3%x15% 28 | 62 60/58|56|55 
Extra Thin 3%x15%  —«82_—=S|:«6S.63.61/59158 








Bee-supplies of All Kinds 


DISCOUNT FOR EARLY CASH ORDERS 
January, six per cent; February, four per 
cent; March, two per cent; after April Ist, 
no discount. 
ere 


Wax Worked into Foundation. 
Twenty-eighth Year. 

We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
Send for Our 1906 Catalog. 


ee 


Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Ill. 














New Goods-Big Stock 


New Warehouse, Root’s Goods, 
Prompt Shipment, Low Freight. 


Everything for the Bee- 
Keeper at Savannah, Ga. 


We are prepared to furnish 
promptly a full line of sup- 
plies, choice new stock just 
from the factory. .° .° .° 


BEES AND QUEENS 


We have large apiaries of 
fine stock. Book your or- 
ders at once as there will 
be a heavy demand this 
season. Catalog sent free. 
Correspondence solicited. . 


HOWKINS & RUSH 


124 West Liberty Street 


SAVANNAH - - GEORGIA 


























